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CARLYLE. 


Tue new edition of Mr. Carlyle’s works of which some eighteen 
volumes are now in the hands of the public, may be taken for tke 
final presentation of all that the author has to say to his contem- 
poraries, and to possess the settled form in which he wishes his words 
to go to those of posterity who may prove to have ears for them. 
The edition will be complete in the course of another twelvemonth, 
and the whole of the golden Gospel of Silence will then be effectively 
compressed in thirty fine volumes. After all has been said about 
self-indulgent mannerisms, moral perversities, phrascological outrages, 
and the rest, these volumes will remain the noble monument of the 
industry, originality, conscientiousness, and genius of a noble cha- 
racter, and of an intellectual career that has exercised the profoundest 
sort of influence upon English feeling. Men who have long since 
moved far away from these spiritual latitudes, like those who still 
find an adequate shelter in them, can hardly help feeling as they turn 
over the pages of the now disused pieces which they once used to 
ponder daily, that whatever later teachers may have done in definitely 
shaping opinion, in giving specific form to sentiment, and in subject- 
ing impulse to rational discipline, here was the friendly fire-bearer 
who first conveyed the Promethean spark, here the prophet who first 
smote the rock. That with this sense of obligation to the master, 
there mixes a less satisfactory reminiscence of youthful excess in 
imitative phrases, in unseasonably apostolic readiness towards exhor- 
tation and rebuke, in interest about the soul, a portion of which 
might more profitably have been converted into care for the head, 
is true in most cases. A hostile observer of bands of Carlylites at 
Oxford and elsewhere might have been justified in describing the 
imperative duty of work as the theme of many an hour of strenuous 
idleness, and the superiority of golden silence over silver speech as 
the text of endless bursts of jerky rapture, while a too constant 
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~ CARLYLE. 

invective against cant had its usual effect of developing cant with 
a difference. To the incorrigibly sentimental all this was sheer poison 
which continues tenaciously in the system. Others of robuster 
character no sooner came into contact with the world and its fortify- 
ing exigencies, than they at once began to assimilate the wholesome 
part of what they had taken in, while the rest falls gradually and 
silently out. When criticism has done its just work on the odious 
affectations of many of Mr. Carlyle’s disciples, and about the nature 
of Mr. Carlyle’s opinions and their worth as specific contributions, 
very few people will be found to deny that his influence in stimulating 
moral energy, in kindling enthusiasm for virtues worthy of enthusiasm, 
and in stirring a sense of the reality on the one hand and the unreality 
on the other of all that men can do or suffer, has not been surpassed 
by any teacher now living. 

The degree of durability which this influence is likely to possess 
with the next and other generations is another and rather sterile 
question, which we are not now concerned to discuss. The unre- 
strained eccentricities which Mr. Carlyle’s strong individuality has 
precipitated in his written style may, in spite of the poetic fineness 
of his imagination, which no historian or prose humourist has ex- 
celled, still be expected to deprive his work of that permanence 
which is only secured by classic form. The incorporation of so many 
phrases, allusions, nicknames, that belong only to the hour, inevitably 
makes the vitality of the composition conditional on the vitality of 
these transient and accidental elements which are so deeply imbedded 
in it. Another consideration is that no philosophic writer, however 
ardently his words may have been treasured and followed by the 
people of his own time, can well be cherished by succeeding genera- 
tions, unless his name is associated through some specific and positive 
contribution with the central march of European thought and feeling. 
In other words, there is a difference between living in the history of 
literature or belief, and living in literature itself and in the minds 
of believers. Mr. Carlyle has been a most powerful solvent, but 
solvents are apt to become merely historic. The historian of the 
intellectual and moral movements of Great Britain during the present 
century, will fail ludicrously in his task if he omits to give a large 
and conspicuous space to the author of Sartor Resartus. But it is 
one thing to study historically the ideas which have influenced our 
predecessors, and another thing to seek in them an influence fruitful 
for ourselves. It is to be hoped that one may doubt the per- 
manent soundness of Mr. Carlyle’s peculiar speculations, with- 
out either doubting or failing to share that warm affection and 
tender reverence which his personality has worthily inspired in 
many thousands of his readers. He has himself taught us to 
separate these two sides of a man, and we have learnt from him to 
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CARLYLE. 3 


love Samuel Johnson without reading much or a word that the old 
sage wrote. 

It is none the less, for what has just been said, a weightier and a 
rarer privilege for a man to give a stirring impulse to the moral 
activity of a generation than to write in classic style, and to have 
impressed the spirit of his own personality deeply upon the minds of 
multitudes of men, than to have composed most of those works which 
the world is said not willingly to let die. Nor, again, is to say that 
this higher renown belongs to Mr. Carlyle, to underrate the less 
resounding, but most substantial, services of a definite kind which 
he has rendered both to literature and history. This work may be in 
time superseded with the advance of knowledge, but the value of the 
first service will remain unimpaired. It was he, as has been said, 
“who first taught England to appreciate Goethe ;” and not only to 
appreciate Goethe, but to recognise and seek yet further knowledge 
of the genius and industry of Goethe’s countrymen. His splendid 
drama of the French Revolution has done, and may be expected long 
to continue to do, more to bring before our slow-moving and unimagi- 
native public the portentous meaning of that tremendous cataclysm, 
than all the other writings on the subject in the English language 
put together. His presentation of Puritanism and the Common- 
wealth and Oliver Cromwell first made the most elevating period 
of the national history in any way really intelligible. The Life of 
Frederick the Second, whatever judgment we may pass upon its 
morality, or even upon its place as a work of historic art, is a model 
of laborious and painstaking narrative of facts not before accessible 
to the reader of history. For all this, and for much other work 
eminently useful and meritorious even from the mechanical point of 
view, Mr. Carlyle deserves the warmest recognition. His genius 
gave him a right to mock at the ineffectiveness of Dryasdust, but his 
genius was also too true to prevent him from adding the always 
needful supplement of a painstaking industry that rivals Dryasdust’s 
own most strenuous toil. Take out of the mind of the English 
reader of ordinary cultivation and the average journalist, usually a 
degree or two lower than this, their conceptions of the French 
Revolution and the English Rebellion, and their knowledge of 
German literature and history, as well as most of their acquaintance 
with the prominent men of the eighteenth century, and we shall see 
how much work Mr. Carlyle has done simply as schoolmaster. This, 
however, is emphatically a secondary aspect of his character and of 
the function which he has fulfilled in relation to the more active 
tendencies of modern opinion and feeling. We must go on to other 
ground, if we would find the field in which he has laboured most 
ardently and with most acceptance. History and literature have 
been with him, what they will always be with wise and understand- 
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ing minds of creative and even of the higher critical faculty, only 
embodiments, illustrations, experiments, for ideas about religion, 
conduct, society, history, government, and all the other great heads 
and departments of a complete social doctrine. From this point of 
view, the time has perhaps come when we may fairly attempt to 
discern some of the tendencies which Mr. Carlyle has initiated, or 
accelerated and deepened, though assuredly many years must elapse 
before any adequate measure can be taken of their force and final 
direction. 

It would be a comparatively simple process to affix the regulation 
labels of philosophy: to say that Mr. Carlyle is a Pantheist in reli- 
gion (or a Pottheist, to use the alternative whose flippancy gave such 
offence to Sterling on one occasion), a Transcendentalist or Intui- 
tionist in ethics, an Absolutist in politics, and so forth, with the 
addition of a cloud of privative or negative epithets at discretion. 
But classifications of this sort are the worst enemies of true know- 
ledge. Such names are by the vast majority even of persons who 
think themselves educated, imperfectly apprehended, ignorantly 
interpreted, and crudely and recklessly applied. It is not too much 
to say that nine out of ten peopie who think they have delivered 
themselves of a criticism when they call Mr. Carlyle a Pantheist, 
could neither explain with any precision what Pantheism is, nor 
have ever thought of determining the parts of his writings where this 
particular monster is believed to lurk. Labels are devices for saving 
talkative persons the trouble of thinking. As we once said else- 
where, ‘“‘the readiness to use general names in speaking of the 
greater subjects, and the fitness which qualifies a man to use them, 
commonly exist in inverse proportions. If we reflect on the condi- 
tions out of which ordinary opinion is generated, we may well be 
startled at the profuse liberality with which names of the widest and 
most complex and variable significance are bestowed on all hands. 
The majority of the ideas which constitute most men’s intellectual 
stock-in-trade have accrued by processes quite distinct from fair 
reasoning and consequent conviction. This is so notorious that it is 
amazing how so many people can go on freely and rapidly labelling 
thinkers or writers with names which they themselves are not com- 
petent to bestow, and which their hearers are not competent either 
to understand generally or to test in the specific instance.” 

These labels are rather more worthless than usual in the present 
case, because Mr. Carlyle is ostentatiously illogical and defiantly in- 
consistent ; and, therefore, the term which might correctly describe 
one side of his teaching or belief would be tolerably sure to give a 
wholly false impression of some of its other sides. The qualifications 
necessary to make any one of the regular epithets fairly applicable would 
have to be so many, that the glosses would virtually overlay the text. 
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CARLYLE. 3) 


We shall be more likely to reach an instructive appreciation by dis- 
carding such substitutes for examination, and considering, not what 
pantheistic, absolutist, transcendental, or any other doctrine means, 
or what it is worth, but what it is that Mr. Carlyle means about 
men, their character, their relations to one another, and what that is 
worth. 


With most men and women the master element in their opinions 
is obviously neither their own reason nor their own imagination, 
independently exercised, but only mere use and wont, chequered by 
fortuitous sensations, and modified in the better cases by the influence 
of a favourite teacher; while, in the worse, the teacher is the favourite 
who happens to chime in most harmoniously with prepossessions, or 
most effectually to nurse and exaggerate them. Among the supe- 
rior minds the balance between reason and imagination is scarcely 
ever held exactly true, nor is either firmly kept within the precise 
bounds that are proper to it. It is a question of temperament which 
of the two mental attitudes becomes fixed and habitual, as it is a 
question of temperament how violently either of them straitens and 
distorts the normal faculties of vision. The man who prides himself 
on a hard head, which would usually be better described as a thin 
head, may and constantly does fall into a confirmed manner of 
judging character and circumstance, so narrow, one-sided, and 
elaborately superficial, as to make common sense shudder at the 
crimes that are committed in the divine name of reason. Excess, on 
the other side, leads people into emotional transports, in which the 
pre-eminent respect that is due to truth, the difficulty of discovering 
truth, the narrowness of the way that leads thereto, the merits of 
intellectual precision and definiteness, and even the merits of moral 
precision and definiteness, are all effectually veiled by purple or fiery 
clouds of anger, sympathy, and sentimentalism, which imagination 
has hung over the intelligence. 

The familiar distinction between the poetic and the scientific 
temper is another way of stating the same difference. The one fuses 
or crystallises external objects and circumstances in the medium of 
human feeling and passion ; the other is concerned with the relations 
of objects and circumstances among themselves, including in them all 
the facts of human consciousness, and with the discovery and classifi- 
cation of these relations. There is, too, a corresponding distinction 
between the aspects which conduct, character, social movement, and 
the cbjects of nature, are able to present, according as we scrutinise 
them with a view to exactitude of knowledge, or are stirred by some 
appeal which they make to our various faculties and forms of sensi- 
bility, our tenderness, sympathy, awe, terror, love of beauty, and all 
the other emotions in that momentous catalogue. The starry heavens 
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have one side for the astronomer, as astronomer, and another for the 
poet, as poet. The nightingale, the skylark, the cuckoo, move one 
sort of interest in an ornithologist, and a very different sort in a 
Shelley or a Wordsworth. The hoary and stupendous formations of 
the inorganic world, the thousand tribes of insects, the great universe 
of plants, from those whose size and form and hue make us afraid as 
if they were deadly monsters, down to “the meanest flower that 
blows,” all these are clothed with one set of attributes by scientific 
intelligence ; and with another by sentiment, fancy, and imaginative 
association. 

The contentiousness of rival schools of philosophy has obscured the 
application of the same distinction to the various orders of fact more 
nearly and immediately relating to man and the social union. One 
school has maintained the virtually unmeaning doctrine that the will is 
free, and therefore its followers never gave any quarter to the idea that 
man was as proper an object of scientific scrutiny morally and histori- 
sally as they could not deny him to be anatomically and physiologically. 
Their enemies have been more concerned to dislodge them from this 
position than to fortify, organise, and cultivate their own. The con- 
sequences have not been without their danger. Poetic persons have 
rushed in where scientific persons ought not to have feared to tread. 
That human character and the order of events have their poetic aspect, 
and that their poetic treatment demands the rarest and most valuable 
qualities of mind, is a truth which none but narrow and superficial 
men of the world are rash enough to deny. But that there is a 
scientific aspect of these things, an order among them thai can only 
be understood and criticised and effectually modified scientifically, by 
using all the caution and precision and infinite patience of the truly 
scientific spirit, is a truth that is constantly ignored even by men 
and women of the loftiest and most humane nature. In such cases 
misdirected and uncontrolled sensibility ends in mournful waste of 
their own energy, in the certain disappointment of their own aims, 
and where such sensibility is backed by genius, eloquence, and a 
peculiar set of public conditions, in prolonged and fatal disturbance 
of society. Rousseau was the great type of this triumphant and 
dangerous sophistry of the emotions. The Rousseau of these times 
for English-speaking nations is Thomas Carlyle. An apology is 
perhaps needed for mentioning one of such simple, veracious, dis- 
interested, and wholly highminded life, in the same breath with one 
of the least sane men that ever lived. Community of method, like 
misery, makes men acquainted with strange bedfellows. Two men of 
very different degrees of moral worth may notoriously both preach 
the same faith and both pursue the same method, and the method of 
Rousseau is the method of Mr. Carlyle. With each of them thought 
is an aspiration, and justice a sentiment, and society a retrogression. 
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In other words, the writer who in these days has done more than 
anybody else to fire men’s hearts with a feeling for right and an 
eager desire for social activity, has with deliberate contempt thrust 
away from him the only instruments by which we can make sure what 
right is, and that our social action is wise and effective. A born poet, 
only wanting perhaps a clearer feeling for form and a firmer spiritual 
self-possession, to have added another name to the noble gallery of 
English singers, he has been driven by the impetuosity of his 
sympathies to attack the scientific side of social questions in an 
imaginative and highly emotional manner. Depth of benevolent 
feeling is unhappily no proof of fitness for handling complex pro- 
blems, and a fine sense of the picturesque no more a qualification for 
dealing effectively with the difficulties of an old society, than the 
composition of Wordsworth’s famous sonnet on Westminster Bridge 
was any reason for supposing that the author would have made a com- 
petent Commissioner of Works. 

The deep unrest of unsatisfied souls mects its earliest solace in the 
effective and sympathetic expression of the same unrest from the lips 
of another. To look it in the face is the first approach to a sedative. 
To find our discontent with the actual, our yearning for an undefined 
ideal, our aspiration after impossible heights of being, shared and 
amplified in the emotional speech of a man of genius, is the begin- 
ning of consolation. Some of the most generous spirits a hundred 
years ago found this in the eloquence of Rousseau, and some of the 
most generous spirits of this time and place have found it in the 
writer of the Sartor. In ages not of faith, there will always be 
multitudinous troops of people crying for the moon. If such sorrow- 
ful pastime be ever permissible to men, it has been natural and 
lawful this long while in pre-revolutionary England, as it was natural 
and lawful a century since in pre-revolutionary France. A man born 
into a community where political forms, from the monarchy down to 
the popular chamber, are mainly hollow shams disguising the coarse 
supremacy of wealth, where religion is mainly official and political, 
and is ever too ready to dissever itself alike from the spirit of justice, 
the spirit of charity, and the spirit of truth, and where literature does 
not as a rule permit itself to discuss serious subjects frankly —a 
community, in short, where the great aim of all the classes and orders 
with power is by dint of rigorous silence, fast shutting of the eyes, 
and stern stopping of the ears, somehow to keep the social pyramid 
on its apex, and to preserve for England its glorious fame as a para- 
dise for the well-to-do, a purgatory for the able, and a hell for the poor 
—why, a man born into all this with a heart something softer than 
a flint, and with intellectual vision something more acute than that 
of a Troglodyte, may well be allowed to turn aside and cry for moons 
for a season. 
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8 CARLYLE. 


Impotent unrest, however, is followed in Mr. Carlyle by what is 
socially an impotent solution, just as it was with Rousseau. To bid 
a man do his duty in one page, and then in the next to warn him 
sternly away from Utilitarianism, from Political Economy, from any 
“theory of the Moral Sense,” and from any other definite means of 
ascertaining what duty may chance to be, is but a bald and naked 
counsel, Spiritual nullity and material confusion in a society are 
not to be repaired by a transformation of egotism, querulous, brood- 
ing, marvelling, into egotism, active, practical, objective, not uncom- 
placent. The moral movements to which the instinctive impulses of 
humanity fallen on evil times uniformly give birth—early Chris- 
tianity, for instance, or the socialism of Rousseau, may destroy a 
society, but they cannot save it unless in conjunction with organising 
Policy. A thorough appreciation of fiscal and economic truths was 
at least as indispensable for the life of the Roman Empire as the 
acceptance of a Messiah; and it was only in the hands of a great 
statesman like Gregory VII. that Christianity became at last an 
instrument powerful enough to save civilisation. What the moral 
renovation of Rousseau did for France, we all know. Now Rous- 
seau’s was far more profoundly social than the doctrine of Mr. 
Carlyle, which, while in name a renunciation of self, has all its 
foundations in the purest individualism. If we look among our own 
countrymen, we find that the apostle of self-renunciation is nowhere 
so beloved as by the best of those whom steady self-reliance and 
thrifty self-securing and a firm eye to the main chance have got 
successfully on in the world. This circumstance is honourable both 
to them and to him, as far as it goes, but it furnishes some reason 
for suspecting that our most vigorous moral reformer, so far from 
starting us in new grooves, has in truth only given new firmness 
and coherency to tendencies that were strongly marked enough in 
the national character before. He has increased the fervour of the 
country, but without materially changing its objects ; there is all the 
less disguise among us as a result of his teaching, but no radical 
modification of the sentiments which people are sincere in. The 
most stirring general appeal to the benevolent emotions to be effec- 
tive for more than negative purposes, must lead up to definite 
maxims and specific precepts. As a negative renovation Mr. 
Carlyle’s doctrine was perfect. It effectually put an end to the 
mood of Byronism. May we say that with the neutralisation of 
Byron, his most decisive and special work came to an end? May 
we not say, further, that the true renovation of England, if such a 
process be ever feasible, will lie in a quite other method than this of 
emotion? It will lie not in mere moral earnestness, but in a more 
open intelligence ; not in a more dogged resolution to work and be 
silent, but in a ready willingness to use the understanding. The 
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poison of our sins, says Mr. Carlyle in his latest utterance, “ is not 
intellectual dimness chiefly, but torpid unveracity of heart.” Yes, 
but all unveracity, torpid or fervid, breeds intellectual dimness, and 
it is this last which prevents us from seeing a way out of the present 
ignoble situation. Weneed light more than heat ; intellectual alert- 
ness, faith in the reasoning faculty, accessibility to new ideas. To 
refuse to use the intellect patiently and with system, to decline to 
seek scientific truth, to prefer effusive indulgence of emotion to the 
laborious and disciplined and candid exploration of new ideas, is not 
this, too, a torpid unveracity ? And has not Mr. Carlyle, by the 
impatience of his method, done somewhat to deepen it ? 

It is very well to invite us to moral reform, to bring ourselves to 
be of heroic mind, as the surest way to “the blessed Aristocracy of the 
Wisest.”” But how shall we know the Wisest when we see them, and 
how shall a nation know, if not by keen respect and watchfulness for 
intellectual truth and the teachers of it? Much as we may admire 
Mr. Carlyle’s many gifts, and highly as we may revere his character, 
it is yet very doubtful to us whether anybody has as yet learnt from 
him the precious lesson of scrupulosity and conscientiousness in actively 
and constantly using the intelligence. This would have been the 
solid foundation of the true hero-worship. 


Let thus much have been said on the head of temperament. The 
historic position also of every writer is an indispensable key to many 
things in his teaching.’ We have to remember in Mr. Carlyle’s case, 
that he was born in the memorable year when the French Revolution, 
in its narrower sense, was closed by the Whiff of Grapeshot, and when 
the great century of emancipation and illumination was ending darkly 
in battles and confusion. During his youth the reaction was in full 
flow, and the lamp had been handed torunners who not only reversed 
the ideas and methods, but even turned aside from the goal of their 
precursors. Hopefulness and enthusiastic confidence in humanity 
when freed from the fetters of spiritual superstition and secular 
tyranny, marked all the most characteristic and influential specula- 
tions of the two generations before 89. The frightful failure which 
attended the splendid attempt to realise these hopes in a renewed and 
perfected social structure, had no more than its natural effect in 
turning men’s minds back, not to the past of Rousseau’s imagination, 
but to the past of recorded history. The single epoch in the annals 
of Europe since the rise of Christianity, for which no good word 
could be found, was the epoch of Voltaire. The hideousness of the 


(1) The dates of Mr. Carlyle’s principal compositions are these :—Life of Schiller, 1825; 
Sartor Resartus, 1831; French Revolution, 1837 ; Chartism, 1839 ; Hero-Worship, 1840; 
Past and Present, 1843 ; Cromwell, 1845 ; Friedrich the Second, 1858 (and following years) ; 
Shooting Niagara, 1867. 
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Christian Church in the ninth and tenth centuries was passed lightly 
over by men who had only eyes for the moral obliquity of the Church 
of the Encyclopedia. The brilliant, but profoundly inadequate essays 
on Voltaire and Diderot were the outcome in Mr. Carlyle of the same 
reactionary spirit. Nobody now, we may suppose, who is competent to 
judge, thinks that that estimate of ‘the net product of the tumultuous 
Atheism ”’ of Diderot and his fellow workers, is a satisfactory account 
of the influence and significance of the Encyclopedia; nor that to 
sum up Voltaire, with his burning passion for justice, his indefati- 
gable humanity, his splendid energy in intellectual production, his 
righteous hatred of superstition, as a supreme master of persiflage, 
can be at all a process partaking of finality. The fact that to the 
eighteenth century belong the subjects of more than half of these 
thirty volumes, is a proof of the fascination of the period for an 
author who has never ceased to vilipend it. The saying is perhaps as 
true in these matters as of private relations, that hatred is not so 
far removed from love as indifference is. Be that as it may, the 
Carlylean view of the eighteenth century as a time of mere scepticism 
and unbelief, is now clearly untenable to men who remember the 
fervour of Jean Jacques, and the more rational, but hardly less fervid 
faith of the disciples of Perfectibility. But this was not so clear 
fifty years since, when the crash and dust of demolition had not sub- 
sided enough to let men see how much had risen up behind. The 
fire of the new school had been taken from the very conflagration 
which they execrated, but they were not held back from denouncing 
the eighteenth century by the reflection that, at any rate, its thought 
and action had made ready the way for the nineteenth. 

Mr. Carlyle himself has told us about Coleridge, and the movement 
of which Coleridge was the leader. That movement has led men in 
widely different ways. In one direction it has stagnated in the sunless 
swamps of a theosophy, from which a cloud of sedulous ephemera still 
suck a little spiritual moisture. In another it led to the sacramental and 
sacerdotal developments of Anglicanism. In a third, among men 
with strong practical energy, to the benevolent bluster of a sort of 
Christianity which is called muscular because it is not intellectual. 
It would be an error to suppose that these and the other streams that 
have sprung from the same source did not in the days of their fulness 
fertilise and gladden many lands. The wordy pietism of one school, 
the mimetic rites of another, the romping heroics of the third, are 
degenerate forms. How long they are likely to endure, it would be 
rash to predict among a nation whose established teachers and official 
preachers are prevented by an inveterate timidity from trusting 
themselves to that disciplined intelligence, in which the superior 
minds of the last century had such courageous faith. 
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Mr. Carlyle drank in some sort at the same fountain. Coleridgean 
ideas were in the air. It was there, probably, that he acquired that 
sympathy with the past, that feeling of the unity of history, and that 
conviction of the necessity of binding our theory of history fast with 
our theory of other things, in all of which he so strikingly resembles 
the great Anglican leaders of a generation ago, and in gaining some of 
which so strenuous an effort must have been needed to modify the 
prepossessions of a Scotch Puritan education. No one has contributed 
more powerfully to that movement which, drawing force from many 
and various sides, has brought out the difference between the 
historian and the gazetteer or antiquary. One half of Past and 
Present might have been written by one of the Oxford chiefs in the 
days of the Tracts. Vehement native force was too strong for such a 
man to remain in the luminous haze which made the Coleridgean 
atmosphere. <A well-known chapter in the Life of Sterling, which 
some, indeed, have found too ungracious, shows how little hold he felt 
Coleridge’s ideas to be capable of retaining, and how little permanent 
satisfaction resided in them. Coleridge, in fact, was not only a poet 
but a thinker as well; he had science as well as imagination, but it 
was not science for headlong and impatient souls. Mr. Carlyle has 
probably never been able to endure a sub-division all his life, and 
the infinite ramifications of the central division between object and 
subject might well be with him an unprofitable weariness to the 
flesh. 

In England, the greatest literary organ of the Revolution was 
unquestionably Byron, whose genius, daring, and melodramatic law- 
lessness exercised what now seems such an amazing fascination over 
the least revolutionary of European nations. Unfitted for scientific 
work and full of ardour, Mr. Carlyle found his mission in rushing 
with all his might to the annihilation of this terrible poet, who, like 
some gorgon, hydra, or chimera dire planted at the gate, carried off 
a yearly tale of youths and virgins from the city. In literature, 
only a revolutionist can thoroughly overmaster a revolutionist. Mr. 
Carlyle had fully as much daring as Byron; his writing at its best, 
if without the many-eyed minuteness and sustained pulsing force of 
Byron, has still the full swell and tide and energy of genius; he is 
as lawless in his disrespect for some things established. He had the 
unspeakable advantage of being that which, though not in this 
sense, only his own favourite word of contempt describes, respect- 
able; and, for another thing, of being ruggedly sincere. Carlylism is 
the male of Byronism. It is Byronism with thew and sinew, bass pipe 
and shaggy bosom. There is the same grievous complaint against the 
time and its men and its spirit, something even of the same despair, 
the same sense of the puniness of man in the centre of a cruel and 
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frowning universe: but there is in Carlylism a deliverance from it 
all; indeed, the only deliverance possible. Against Byronism the 
ordinary moralist and preacher could really do nothing, because 
Byronism was an appeal that lay in regions of the mind only 
accessible by one with an eye and a large poetic feeling for the 
infinite whole of things. It was not the rebellion only in Manfred, 
nor the wit in Don Juan, nor the graceful melancholy of Ohilde 
Harold, which made their author an idol, and still makes him ore to 
multitudes of Frenchmen and Italians, as well as of ourselves. The 
secret of it is the air and spaciousness, the freedom and elemental 
grandeur of Byron. Who has not felt this to be one of the glories 
of Mr. Carlyle’s work, that it, too, is large and spacious, rich with 
the fulness of a sense of things unknown and wonderful, and ever in 
the tiniest part showing us the stupendous and overwhelming whole ? 
Remember further, that while in Byron the outcome of this was 
rebellion, in Carlyle its outcome is reverence, a noble mood, which 
is one of the highest predispositions of the English character. 
Again, at the bottom of the veriest frondeur with English blood in 
his veins, in his most defiant moment there lies a conviction that 
after all something known as common-sense is the measure of life, 
and that to work hard is a prime precept of common sense. Carlylism 
exactly hits this and brings it forward. We cannot wonder that 
Byronism was routed from the field. 


It may have been in the transcendently firm and clear-eyed 
intelligence of Goethe that Mr. Carlyle first found a responsive 
encouragement to the profoundly positive impulses of his own 
spirit. There is, indeed, a whole heaven betwixt the serenity, 
balance, and bright composure of the one, and the vehemence, 
passion, masterful wrath, of the other; and the vast, incessant, exact 
inquisitiveness of Goethe, finds nothing corresponding to it in Mr. 
Carlyle’s multitudinous contempt and indifference, sometimes express 
and sometimes only very significantly implied, for forms of intel- 
lectual activity that do not happen to be personally congenial. But 
each is a god, though the one sits ever on Olympus, while the 
other is as one from Tartarus. There is in each, besides all else, 
a certain remarkable directness of glance, an intrepid and pene- 
trating quality of vision, which defies analysis. Occasional tur- 
gidity of phrase and unidiomatic handling of language do not 
conceal the simplicity of the process by which Mr. Carlyle 


(1) Positive. No English lexicon as yet seems to justify the use of this word in one 
of the senses of the French ypositif, as when M. Lanfrey, for instance, speaks of the 
esprit positif of Napoleon. We have no word, I believe, that exactly corresponds, so 
perhaps positive with this significance will become acclimatised. <A distinct and separate 

dea of this particular characteristic is indispensable. 
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pierces through obstruction down to the abstrusest depths. And 
the important fact is that this abstruseness is not verbal, any 
more than it is the abstruseness of fog aud cloud. His epithet, or 
image, or trope, shoots like a sunbeam on to the matter, throwing a 
transfigurating light, even where it fails to pierce to its central core. 

Eager for a firm foothold, yet wholly revolted by the too narrow 
and unelevated positivity of the eighteenth century ; eager also for 
some recognition of the wide realm of the unknowable, yet wholly 
unsatisfied by the transcendentalism of the English and Scotch philo- 
sophic reactions ; he found in Goethe that truly free and adequate posi- 
tivity which accepts all things as parts of a natural or historic order, 
and while insisting on the recognition of the actual conditions of this 
order as indispensable, and condemning attempted evasions of such 
recognition as futile and childish, yet opens an ample bosom for all 
forms of beauty in art and for all nobleness in moral aspiration. That 
Mr. Carlyle has reached this high ground we do not say. Tempera- 
ment has kept him down from it. But it is after this that he has 
striven. The vacuum of pure transcendentalism he has always 
abhorred. Some of Mr. Carlyle’s favourite phrases have disguised 
from his readers the intensely: practical turn of his whole mind. His 
constant presentation of the Eternities, the Immensities, and the 
like, has veiled his almost nargow adherence to plain record without 
moral comment, and his often cynical respect for the dangerous yet, 
when rightly qualified and guided, the solid formula that What is, 
is. The Eternities and Immensities are only a kind of awful back- 
ground. The highest souls are held to be deeply conscious of these 
vast unspeakable presences, yet even with them they are only 
inspiring accessories ; the true interest lies in the practical attitude 
of such men towards the actual and palpable circumstances that 
surrounded them. This spirituality, whose place in Mr. Carlyle’s 
teaching has been so extremely mis-stated, sinks wholly out of sight 
in connection with such heroes as the coarse and materialist Bona- 
parte, of whom, however, the hero-worshipper, in earlier pieces, 
speaks with some laudable misgiving, and the not less coarse and 
materialist Frederick, about whom no misgiving is permitted to 
the loyal disciple. The admiration for military methods, on condition 
that they are successful—for Mr. Carlyle, like Providence, is always 
on the side of big and victorious battalions—is the last outcome of 
a devotion to vigorous action and practical effect, which no verbal 
garniture of a transcendental kind can hinder us from perceiving to 
be more purely materialist and unfeignedly brutal than anything 
which sprung from the reviled thought of the eighteenth century. 

It is instructive to remark that another of the most illustrious 
enemies of that century and all its works, Joseph de Maistre, had 
the same admiration for the effectiveness of war, and the same 
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extreme interest and concern in the men and things of war. He, 
too, declares that “the loftiest and most generous sentiments are 
probably to be found in the soldier;”” and that war, if terrible, is 
divine and splendid and fascinating, the manifestation of a sublime 
law of the universe. We must, however, do De Maistre the jus- 
tice to point out, first, that he gave a measure of his strange interest 
in Surgery and Judgment, as Mr. Carlyle calls it, to the public 
executioner, a division of the honours of social surgery which is no 
more than fair; while, in the second place, he redeems the brutality 
of the military surgical idea after a fashion, by an extraordinary 
mysticism, which led him to see in war a divine, inscrutable force, 
determining success in a manner absolutely defying all the specula- 
tions of human reason." The biographer of Frederick apparently 
finds no inscrutable force at all, but only will, tenacity, and powder 
kept dry. There is a vast difference between this and the absolutism 
of the mystic. 

Mr. Carlyle’s influence, however, was at its height before this 
idolatry of the soldier became a paramount article in his creed; and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that not many of those whom he first 
taught to seize before all things fact and reality, will follow him into 
this torrid air, where only forces and never principles are facts, and 
where nothing is reality but the violent triumph of arbitrarily 
imposed will. There was once a better side to it all, when the 
injunction to seek and cling to fact was a valuable warning not to 
waste energy and hope in seeking lights which it is not given to man 
ever to find, with a solemn assurance added that in frank and 
untrembling recognition of circumstance the spirit of man may find 
a priceless, ever-fruitful contentment. The prolonged and thousand- 
times repeated glorification of Unconsciousness, Silence, Renuncia- 
tion, all comes to this: We are to leave the region of things 
unknowable, and hold fast to the duty that lies nearest. Here, 
and nowhere else, is the Everlasting Yea. In action only can 
we have certainty. 

Not even Comte himself has harder words for metaphysics than 
Mr. Carlyle. ‘The disease of Metaphysics” is perennial. Questions 
of Death and Immortality, Origin of Evil, Freedom and Necessity, 
are ever appearing and attempting to shape something of the universe. 
«« And ever unsuccessfully : for what theorem of the Infinite can the 
Finite render complete? .... Metaphysical Speculation as it begins 
in No or Nothingness, so it must needs end in Nothingness ; circulates 
and must circulate in endless vortices ; creating, swallowing— itself.” ” 
Again, on the other side, he sets his face just as firmly against the 
excessive pretensions and unwarranted certitudes of the physicist. 


(1) Soirées de Saint Pétersbourg. 7iéme Entretien. 
(2) Characteristics, Misc. Ess., iii. pp. 356-8. 
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“The course of Nature’s phases on this our little fraction of a Planet 
is partially known to us: but who knows what deeper courses these 
depend on; what infinitely larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle 
revolves on? ‘To the Minnow every cranny and pebble, and quality 
and accident may have become familiar: but does the Minnow under- 
stand the Ocean tides and periodic Currents, the Trade-winds, and 
Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipses, by all which the condition of its little 
Creek is regulated, and may, from time to time (wmiraculously enough), 
be quite overset and reversed ? Such a minnow is Man; his Creek this 
Planet Earth; his Ocean the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and 
periodic Currents the mysterious course of Providence through Mons of 
Jons.”' The inalterable relativity of human knowledge has never 
been more forcibly illustrated ; and the two passages together fix the 
limits of the knowledge with a sagacity truly philosophic. Between 
the vagaries of mystics and the vagaries of physicists lies the narrow 
land of rational certainty, relative, conditional, experimental, from 
which we view the vast realm that stretches out unknown before 
us, and perhaps for ever unknowable ; inspiring men with an elevated 
awe, and environing the interests and duties of their little lives with 
a strange sublimity. ‘ We emerge from the Inane; haste stormfully 
across the astonished Earth; then plunge again into the Inane.... 
But whence? O Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows 
not; only that it is through Mystery to Mystery.” ” 

Natural Supernaturalism, the title of one of the cardinal chapters 
in Mr. Carlyle’s cardinal book, is perhaps as good a name as another 
for this two-faced yet integral philosophy, which teaches us to 
behold with cheerful serenity the great gulf which is fixed round our 
faculty and existence on every side, while it fills us with that supreme 
sense of countless unseen possibilities and of the hidden, undefined 
movements of shadow and light over the spirit, without which the 
soul of man falls into hard and desolate sterility. In youth, perhaps, 
it is the latter aspect of Mr. Carlyle’s teaching which first touches 
people, because youth is the time of indefinite aspiration; and it is 
easier, besides, to surrender ourselves passively to these vague 
emotional impressions, than to apply actively and contentedly to the 
duty that lies nearest, and to the securing of “that infinitesimallest 
product ”’ on which the teacher is ever insisting. It is the Super- 
naturalism which stirs men first, until larger fulness of years and 
wider experience of life draw them to a wise and not inglorious 
acquiescence in Naturalism. This last is the mood which Mr. Carlyle 
never wearies of extolling and enjoining under the name of Belief; 
and the absence of it, the inability to enter into it, is that Unbelief 
which he so bitterly vituperates, or, in another phrase, that Discontent 


(1) Sartor Resartus. Bk. iii. ch. 8, p. 249. 
(2) Ibid., p. 257. 
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which he charges with holding the soul in such desperate and 
paralysing bondage. 

Novalis complained in bitter words, as we know, of the mechanical, 
prosaic, utilitarian, cold-hearted character of Wilhelm Meister, con- 
stituting it an embodiment of “artistic Atheism,” while English 
critics as loudly found fault with its author for being a mystic. 
Exactly the same discrepancy is possible in respect of Mr. Carlyle’s 
own writings. In one sense he may be called mystic and trans- 
cendental, in another baldly mechanical and even cold-hearted, just 
as Novalis found Goethe to be in Meister. The latter impression is 
inevitable in all who, like Goethe and like Mr. Carlyle, make a lofty 
acquiescence in the positive course of circumstance a prime condition 
at once of wise endeavour and of genuine happiness. The splendid 
fire and unmeasured vehemence of Mr. Carlyle’s manner partially veil 
the depth of this acquiescence, which is really not so far removed 
from fatalism. The torrent of his eloquence, bright and rushing as 
it is, flows between rigid banks and over hard rocks. Devotion to the 
heroic does not prevent the assumption of a tone towards the great 
mass of the unheroic, which implies that they are no more than iwo- 
legged mill horses, ever treading a fixed, unalterable round. He 
practically denies other consolation to mortals than such as they may 
be able to get from the final and conclusive Aismet of the oriental. 
It is fate. Man is the creature of his destiny. As for our supposed 
claims on the heavenly powers, What right, he asks, hadst thou 
even to be. Fatalism of this stamp is the natural and unavoidable 
issue of a born positivity of spirit, uninformed by scientific 
meditation. It exists in its coarsest and most childish kind in 
adventurous freebooters of the type of Napoleon, and in a noble and 
not egoistic kind in Oliver Cromwell’s pious interpretation of the 
order of events by the good will and providence of God. 

Two conspicuous qualities of Carlylean doctrine flow from this 
fatalism, or poetised utilitarianism, or illumined positivity. One of 
them is a tolerably constant contempt for excessive nicety in moral 
distinctions, and an aversion to the monotonous attitude of praise and 
blame. In a country overrun and corroded to the heart, as Great 
Britain is, with cant and a foul mechanical hypocrisy, this temper 
ought to have had its uses in giving a much-needed robustness to 
public judgment. One might suppose from the tone of opinion among 
us, not only that the difference between right and wrong marks the 
most important aspect of conduct, which would be true, but that it 
marks the only aspect of it that exists, or that is worth considering, 
which is most profoundly false. Nowhere has Puritanism done us 
more harm than in thus leading us to take all breadth, and colour, 
and diversity, and fine discrimination, out of our judgments of men, 
reducing them to thin, narrow, and superficial pronouncements upon 
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the letter of their morality, or the precise conformity of their opinions 
to accepted standards of truth, religious or other. Among other 
evils which it has inflicted, this inability to conceive of conduct except 
as either right or wrong, and, correspondingly in the intellectual 
order, of teaching except as either true or false, is at the bottom of 
that fatal spirit of parti-pris which has led to the rooting of so much 
injustice, disorder, immobility, and darkness in English intelligence. 
No excess of morality, we may be sure, has followed this excessive 
adoption of the exclusively moral standard; for no people, as the 
homely saying goes, are so thoroughly nasty as the over-nice. We 
have simply got for our pains a most unlovely leanness of judgment, 
and ever since the days when this temper set in until now, when a 
wholesome rebellion is afoot, it has steadily and powerfully tended to 
straiten character, make action mechanical, and impoverish art. As if 
there were nothing admirable in a man save unbroken obedience to 
the letter of the moral law, and that letter read in our own casual 
and local interpretation; and as if we had no faculties of sympathy, 
no sense for the beauty of character, no feeling for broad force and 
full-pulsing vitality. 

To study manners and conduct and men’s moral nature in such a 
way is as direct an error as it-would be to overlook in the study of his 
body everything except its vertebral column and the bony frame- 
work. The body is more than ‘a mere anatomy.’ A character is 
much else besides being virtuous or vicious. In many of the cha- 
racters in which some of the finest and most singular qualities of 
humanity would seem to have reached their furthest height, their 
morality was the side least worth discussing. The same may be said 
of the specific rightness or wrongness of opinion in the intellectual 
order. Let us condemn error or immorality, when the scope of our 
criticism calls for this particular function, but why rush to praise or 
blame, to eulogy or reprobation, when we should do better simply to 
explore and enjoy ? Moral imperfection is ever a grievous curtail- 
ment of life, but many exquisite flowers of character, many gracious 
and potent things, may still thrive in the most disordered scene. 

The vast waste which this limitation of prospect entails is the 
most grievous rejection of moral treasure, if it be true that nothing 
enriches the nature like wide sympathy and many-coloured appre- 
ciativeness. To a man like Macaulay, for example, criticism was 
only a tribunal before which men were brought to be decisively tried 
by one or two inflexible tests, and then sent to join the sheep on the 
one hand or the goats on the other. His pages are the record of 
sentences passed, not the presentation of human characters in all 
their fulness and colour, and the consequence is that even now and 
so soon, in spite of all their rhetorical brilliance, their hold on men 
has grown slack. Contrast the dim depths into which his essay on 
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Johnson is receding, with the vitality as of a fine dramatic creation 
which exists in Mr. Carlyle’s essay on the same man. Mr. Carlyle 
knows as well as Macaulay how blind and stupid a creed was English 
Toryism a century ago, but he seizes and reproduces the character of 
his man, and this was much more than a matter of a creed. So with 
Burns. He was drunken and unchaste and thriftless, and Mr. 
Carlyle holds all these vices as deeply in reprobation as if he had 
written ten thousand sermons against them, but he leaves the fulmi- 
nation to the hack moralist of the pulpit or the press, with whom 
words are cheap, easily gotten, and readily thrown forth. To him it 
seems better worth while, having made sure of some sterling sincerity 
and rare genuineness of vision and singular human quality, to dwell 
on, and do justice to that, than to accumulate common-places as to the 
viciousness of vice. Here we may perhaps find the explanation of 
the remarkable fact that though Mr. Carlyle has written about a 
large number of men of all varieties of opinion and temperament, 
and written with emphasis and point and strong feeling, yet there is 
not one of these judgments, however much we may dissent from it, 
which we could fairly put a finger upon as saugrenu, indecently 
absurd and unreasonable. Of how many writers of thirty volumes 
can we say the same? 

That this broad and poetic temper of criticism has special dangers 
and needs to have special safeguards, is but too true. Even, however, 
if we find that it has its excesses, we may forgive much to the merits 
of a reaction against a system which has raised monstrous floods of 
sour cant round about us, and hardened the hearts and parched the 
sympathies of men by blasts from theological deserts. There is a 
point of view so lofty and so peculiar that from it we are able to 
discern in men and women something more than and apart from 
creed, and profession, and formulated principle ; which indeed directs 
and colours this creed and principle as decisively as it is in its turn 
acted on by them, and this is their character or humanity. The 
least important thing about Johnson is that he was a Tory; and 
about Burns, that he drank too much and was incontinent; and if 
we see in modern literature an increasing tendency to mount to this 
higher point of view, this humaner prospect, there is no living 
writer to whom we owe more for it than Mr. Carlyle. The same 
principle which revealed the valour and godliness of Puritanism, has 
proved its most efficacious solvent, for it places character on the 
pedestal where Puritanism places dogma. 

The second of the qualities which seem to flow from Mr. Carlyle’s 
fatalism, and one much less useful among a people already far too deeply 
imbued with contempt for the fallen and the subject, is a deficiency of 
sympathy with masses of men. It'would be easy enough to select 
passages where he talks of the dumb millions in terms of fine and sincere 
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humanity, but detached passages cannot counterbalance the effect of 
a whole compact body of teaching. The multitude stands between 
Destiny on the one side, and the Hero on the other; a sport to the first, 
and as potter’s clay to the second. “ Dogs, would ye then live for ever,” 
Frederick cried to a troop who hesitated to attack a battery vomiting 
forth death and destruction. This is a measure of Mr. Carlyle’s own 
valuation of the store we ought to set on the lives of the most. : We 
know in what coarse outcome such an estimate of the dignity of other 
life than the life heroic has practically issued; in what barbarous 
vindication of barbarous law-breaking in Jamaica, in what inhuman 
softness for slavery, in what contemptuous and angry words for 
“ Beales and his 50,000 Roughs,” contrasted with gentle words for 
our adorable aristocracy, with “the politest and gracefullest kind of 
woman” to wife. Here is the end of the Eternal Verities, when one 
lets them bulk so big in his eyes as to shut out that perishable speck, 
the human race. 


There is no passage which Mr. Carlyle so often quotes as the 
sublime— 
‘* We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


If the ever present impression of this awful, most moving, yet most 
soothing thought, be a law of spiritual breadth and height, there is 
yet a peril in it. Such an impression may inform the soul with a 
devout mingled sense of grandeur and nothingness, or it may blacken 
into cynicism and antinomian living for self and the day. It may 
be a solemn and holy refrain, sounding far off, but clear, in the dusty 
course of work and duty; or it may be the comforting chorus of a 
diabolic drama of selfishness and violence. As a reaction against 
religious theories, which make humanity over-abound in self-conse- 
quence, and fill individuals with the strutting importance of creatures 
with private souls to save or lose, even such cynicism as Byron’s was 
wholesome and nearly forgivable. Nevertheless, the most important 
question that we can ask of any great teacher, as of the walk and 
conversation of any commonest person, remains this, how far has he 
strengthened and raised the conscious and harmonious dignity of 
humanity ; how stirred in men and women, many or few, deeper and 
more active sense of the worth, and obligation, and innumerable 
possibilities, not of their own little lives, one or another, but of life 
collectively ; how heightened the self-respect of the race? There is 
no need to plant oneself in a fool’s paradise, with no eye for the 
weakness of men, the futility of their hopes, the irony of their 
fate, the dominion of the satyr and the tiger in their hearts. Laughter 
has a fore-place in life. All this we may see and show that we see, 
c2 
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and yet so throw it behind the weightier facts of nobleness and sacrifice, 
of the boundless gifts which fraternal union has given, and has the 
power of giving, as to kindle in every breast, not callous to exalted 
impressions, the glow of sympathetic endeavour, and of serene 
exultation in the bond that makes ‘precious the soul of man to 
man.’ 

This renewal of moral energy by spiritual contact with the mass 
of men, and by meditation on the dignity of mankind, is the very 
reverse of Mr. Carlyle’s method. With him, it is good to leave the 
mass and fall down before the individual and be saved by him. The 
victorious hero is the true Paraclete. ‘ Nothing so lifts a man from 
all his mean imprisonments, were it but for moments, as true admira- 
tion.” And this is really the kernel of the Carlylean doctrine. The 
whole human race toils and moils, straining and energising, doing 
and suffering things multitudinous and unspeakable, in order that 
like the aloe tree it may once in a hundred years produce a flower. 
It is this hero that age offers to age, and the wisest worship him. 
Time and nature once and again distil from out of the lees and froth 
of common humanity some wondrous character of a potent and 
reviving property not much short of miraculous. This the man who 
knows his own good cherishes in his inmost soul as a sacred thing, 
an elixir of moral life. The Great Man is “the light which 
enlightens, which has enlightened the darkness of the world; a 
flowing light fountain, in whose radiance all souls feel that it is well 
with them.” ‘This is only another form of the anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of deity. The divinity of the ordinary hierophant is clothed 
in the minds of the worshippers with the highest human qualities 
they happen to be capable of conceiving, and this is the self-acting 
machinery by which worship refreshes and recruits what is best 
in man. Mr. Carlyle has another way. He carries the process 
a step further, giving back to the great man what had been taken 
for beings greater than any man, and summoning us to trim the 
lamp of endeavour at the shrine of heroic chiefs of mankind. 
In that house there are many mansions, the resounding sanctuary of 
a vagabond polytheism. ut each altar is individual and apart, and 
the reaction of this isolation upon the egoistic instincts of the 
worshipper has been only too evident. It is good for us to build 
temples to great names which recall special transfigurations of 
humanity ; but it is better still, it gives 4 firmer nerve to purpose 
and adds a finer holiness to the ethical sense, to carry ever with us 
the unmarked, yet living tradition of the voiceless, unconscious 
effort of unnumbered millions of souls, flitting lightly away like 
showers of thin leaves, yet ever augmenting the elements of perfect- 
ness in man, and exalting the eternal contest. Mr. Carlyle has 
indeed written that generation stands indissolubly woven with gene- 
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ration; “how we inherit, not Life only, but all the garniture and 
form of Life, and work and speak, and even think and feel, as our 
fathers and primeval grandfathers from the beginning have given it 
to us;” how “ mankind is a living, indivisible whole.” - Even this, 
however, with the “literal communion of saints,” which follows in 
connection with it, is only a detached suggestion, not incorporated 
with the body of the writer’s doctrine. It does not neutralise the 
general lack of faith in the spontaneous virtue of masses of men, 
nor the universal tone of humouristic cynicism with which all but 
a little band, the supposed salt of the earth, are treated. Man 
is for Mr. Carlyle, as for the Calvinistic theologian, a fallen and 
depraved being, without much hope, except for a few of the elect. 
The best thing that can happen to the poor creature is, that he 
should be thoroughly well drilled. In other words, society does not 
really progress in its bulk; and the methods which were conditions 
of the original formation and growth of the social union, remain in- 
dispensable until the sound of the last trump. Was there not a pro- 
found and far-reaching truth wrapped up in Goethe’s simple yet 
really inexhaustible monition, that if we would improve a man, it 
were well to let him believe that we already think him that which 
we would have him to be. The law that nod/esse oblige has unwritten 
bearings in dealing with all men; all masses of men are susceptible 
of an appeal from that point. For this Mr. Carlyle seems to make 
no allowance. 

Every modification of society is one of the slow growths of time, 
and to hurry impatiently after them by swift ways of military dis- 
cipline and peremptory law-making, is only to clasp the near good, 
and one so superficial as hardly to be a good at all. It is easy to 
make a solitude and call it peace, to plant an iron heel and call it 
order. But read Mr. Carlyle’s essay on Dr. Francia, and then ponder 
the history of Paraguay for these later years, and the accounts of 
its condition in the newspapers of to-day. ‘Nay, it may be,” we 
learn from that remarkable piece, “that the benefit of him is not 
even yet exhausted, even yet entirely become visible. Who knows 
but, in unborn centuries, Paragueno men will look back to their 
lean iron Francia, as men do in such cases to the one veracious per- 
son, and institute considerations?’”’? Who knows, indeed, if only 
it prove that their lean iron Francia, in his passion for order and 
authority, did not stamp out the very life of the nation? Where 
organic growths are concerned, patience is the sovereign law; and 
where the organism is a society of men, the vital principle is a sense 
in one shape or another of the dignity of humanity. The recognition 
of this tests the distinction between the truly heroic ruler of the 


(1) Organic Filamenis in the Sartor, Bk. iii. c. 7. 
(2) Mise. Ess., vi. 124. 
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stamp of Cromwell, and the mere arbitrary enthusiast for external 
order, like Frederick. 


One of Mr. Carlyle’s chief and just glories is, that for more than 
thirty years he has clearly seen and kept ccnstantly and conspicu- 
ously in his own sight and that of his readers the profoundly im- 
portant crisis in the midst of which we are living. The moral 
and social dissolution in progress about us, and the enormous peril 
of sailing blindfold and haphazard, without rudder or compass or 
chart, have always been fully visible to him, and it is no fault of his 
if they have not become equally plain to his contemporaries. The 
policy of drifting has had no countenance from him. That a society 
should be likely to last with hollow and scanty faith, with no govern- 
ment, with a number of institutions hardly one of them real, with 
a steadily increasing mass of poverty-stricken and hopeless subjects ; 
that, if it should last, it could be regarded as other than an abomi- 
nation of desolation, he has boldly and often declared to be things 
incredible. We are not promoting the objects which the social union 
subsists to fulfil, nor applying with energetic spirit to the task of 
preparing a sounder state for our successors. The relations between 
master and servant, between capitalist and labourer, between land- 
lord and tenant, between governing race and subject race, between 
the feelings and intelligence of the legislature and the feelings and 
intelligence of the nation, between the spiritual power, literary and 
ecclesiastical, and those who are under it,—the anarchy that prevails 
in all these, and the extreme danger of it, have been with Mr. Carlyle 
a never-ending theme. What seems to many of us the extreme in- 
efficiency or worse of his solutions, still allows us to feel grateful for 
the vigour and perspicacity with which he has pressed on the world 
the urgency of the problem, and this is one of the most distinguished 
of Mr. Carlyle’s manifold titles to pre-eminent honour. 


Epitor. 
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Tue present Earl of Malmesbury, who in 1844 published his grand- 
father’s diary, has now given to the world two volumes of family 
letters, written between the years 1745 and 1820. We perfectly 
agree with him as to the importance and the interest of the events 
which come within this term. It constitutes one of the two main 
divisions into which the history of England from the Revolution 
to the Reform Bill naturally falls, a period complete within itself, 
and one in which many people consider this country to have reached 
the zenith of her greatness. It was the period of aristocratic, as 
distinct alike from either monarchical or popular, government; for 
though, under George III., and to some extent under George II., 
the power of the Crown was a reality, yet it was only acknowledged 
as a right by one party in the State, and was something quite differ- 
ent in kind from the sacred authority of the Stuarts. The two 
halves, indeed, are not of equal length, nor is 1745 the exact point 
of bisection, either politically or chronologically. But it is near 
enough for the present purpose. To be quite correct, we should 
take the year 1760, which is seventy-two years after the Revolution, 
just as the Reform Bill is seventy-two years after the accession of 
George III. And for the sake of the curious in such matters, it 
may be noted that as the battle of Culloden, which marks the reaction 
against Whiggism, preceded by fifteen years the downfall of the 
Whigs; so did the battle of Waterloo, which marks the reaction 


- against Toryism, precede by fifteen years the downfall of the Tories. 


Each party was dominant for almost exactly the same time, and it took 
each party exactly the same time to get rid of its popularity. The 
death-struggle of the Whigs was rather the more prolonged of the 
two, but that is all the difference between them; and as the con- 
clusions of the two epochs resemble each other, so do the beginnings. 
The party complications and the commingling of Whig and Tory 
which mark the first twenty years of the one, mark the first ten 
years of the other. These coincidences are odd, if they are nothing 
else; but we doubt if they are nothing else. They may at least 
suggest to us how evenly balanced English parties really are, and 
what recuperative power they possess. Who would have supposed, 
at the general election of 1754, that the great Whig connection was 
verging so rapidly to its fall? Who would have imagined, after 
the general election of 1826, that within six years the Tories would 
be scattered to the winds ? 

The public events which mark the reigns of George III. and 
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George IV. are equal, but not superior, in interest to those which 
mark the earlier half of the patrician domination. During this, 
indeed, we had no such war as the French revolutionary war. But 
during the later we had no such event as a change of dynasty, and 
no such romance as the expedition of Prince Charles. The Union 
with Scotland may be set against the Union with Ireland, and the 
American war against the war of the Austrian succession. The 
glories of the Seven Years’ war belong to both moieties. There is 
one thing in which the later of the two is superior in interest to the 
other, and that is its parliamentary history. The assertion of its 
privileges by the House of Commons, easily represented in an 
arrogant and overbearing light, by destroying the popularity of 
that assembly, paved the way for the revival of prerogative which 
the king effected; while the cause of parliamentary reform, which 
took its rise in the very year in which this correspondence begins, 
and was dammed up by the French Revolution, only to burst 
out again with tenfold violence when the obstruction was removed, 
affords a subject of surpassing interest to the political student with 
which the previous half period has nothing to compare. So that, 
on the whole, if this Correspondence is deficient in political attrac- 
tions, it is certainly not for want of good material. It must be 
owned it is not so interesting as the Diary, perhaps, because its 
contents are not so fresh. But people will find plenty in it to 
amuse them, who care to read about the fashion, and the follies, and 
the vices of their great-grandfathers. The pleasing frankness of the 
eighteenth century is visible even in the lady correspondents. Spades 
are called spades ; and prudery is quite at a discount. 

The first Lord Malmesbury was the son of that Mr. James Harris, 
whom Johnson called “a sound, sullen scholar, who hated inter- 
lopers ;” an admirable description of the professional who hates the 
dilettante. Harris was'distinguished in literature, and taking to official 
life, became successively a Lord of the Admiralty, a Lord of the 
Treasury, and Comptroller of the Household to Queen Charlotte. 
He came of an old Wiltshire family, who had lived quietly on their 
estates for some time without any “illustration,” till first the scholar 
and afterwards the diplomatist made them famous. His mother was 
a daughter of the second Lord Shaftesbury, and his wife was a Miss 
Clarke, daughter and heiress of a Somersetshire squire, who became 
the mother of the first earl, born 1746, one year after this corre- 
spondence opens. It begins in the middle of the panic. The 
first letter is dated March 13th, 1745; the second, August 29th, 
when the report of Charles Edward’s disembarkation had become 
confirmed. The third letter encloses a circular issued by the Bishop 
of Salisbury to his diocese, exhorting all his clergy “to defend 
their religion against Popery and slavery.” This was no lessa per 
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son than Sherlock, afterwards Bishop of London ; and it leads us im- 
mediately to a consideration of the statement which Lord Malmesbury 
has prefixed to the Correspondence, to the effect that all the Wiltshire 
and Dorsetshire gentry were devoted to the Hanover succession. 
He says they had been cavalier against Cromwell, but were Protestant 
against James, and had suffered for taking part with Monmouth. 
Lord Malmesbury certainly ought to know, but it has been commonly 
supposed that whatever Jacobitism still lingered in England lingered 
in the west and south. And certainly in 1715 Sir William Wynd- 
ham was at the head of an extensive conspiracy in the western 
counties, which does not look as if they had been alienated by James. 
Lord Macaulay, too, asserts that Monmouth was joined by not 
a single peer, baronet, or knight, not a single member of the 
House of Commons, scarcely any squire of sufficient note to have 
ever been in the commission of the peace. The fact is, we want 
a good history of the Jacobite party, though whether the materials 
survive for it we cannot tell. It might certainly be made one of 
the most fascinating books in the language: and the inactivity 
of the English gentry, both in ’15 and 745, has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Of course it is more intelligible at the later 
date than at the earlier. An English gentleman turning out at the 
head of his tenantry and gamekeepers had become an anachronism 
even in 1745, though Mr. Chowler of Essex, we remember, had 
some idea of initiating a similar movement as late as 1846. But 
if there had been that strong Jacobite element in the country, which 
almost every historian has acknowledged, how was it kept quiet ? 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way. Could the troops have been 
relied upon, could the militia have been relied upon, if the chief 
men in the counties had once openly declared themselves? The 
defection of 1688 ought to be an answer to this question. But then 
it is said the English gentlemen were too prudent to rise without 
some assistance from France. But if they had risen, that assistance 
would have come. And again, consider the effect which a rising 
would have produced at Bristol when Charles Edward was at Derby. 
It would have divided the Government forces: have, perhaps, changed 
the fate of the insurrection. And these considerations are so obvious, 
that we wonder to this day how they came to have so little weight. 
Sir Watkin Wynn, indeed, sent a message to the prince stating his 
readiness to rise at the head of the Welsh Jacobites. But it did not 
reach Charles until after the retreat had begun. It is impossible to 
say what the effect might not have been, had he been able to pro- 
duce it in the Council which decided on that fatal step. But the 
Welshmen should not have waited for orders; and we have still to 
account for the apathy of Cheshire, Lancashire, and Staffordshire. 
The French expedition of the previous year had failed; and that, 
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it is true, must have damped the hopes of the Jacobites everywhere. 
Still we find that Government was afraid that this county would 
rise, and that the other county would rise. Now, why were they 
afraid, and why were not their fears verified ? Doany private papers 
still exist which would throw any light upon the subject? Was the 
apprehended Jacobitism of the country a mere phantom of the past, 
or was it a reality ? These are questions which all historical students 
would like to solve, just as they would the case of Mary Queen of 
Scots, though neither has any practical importance at the present day, 

Our impression is, that the Jacobite party was at a dead lock. 
The old mystic loyalty of the seventeenth century was gone. Men 
would no longer risk their necks for an idea. But a powerful 
party in the country hated the existing Government, and would 
have done anything that seemed to have a reasonable prospect 
of success to overthrow it. That much seems beyond dispute. Some- 
thing paralysed their action—and what was it? We cannot help 
suspecting it was due to a cause which has not yet been sufficiently 
considered: a schism in the Jacobite party. The Roman Catholic 
Jacobites had one end to answer; the Anglican Jacobites another. 
Could the Roman Catholic gentry of Lancashire and Cheshire have 
worked cordially with the High Church party at Staffordshire and 
Shropshire? Was not that the rub? And at this point of course we 
take in what Lord Malmesbury says about the Protestantism of the 
western counties. The western gentry had no great love for the 
reigning dynasty, but they did not wish to see it overthrown by the 
Roman Catholic interest. The Protestant Jacobites simply sat still 
and sulked ; and the Roman Catholics had probably been too much 
cowed to do anything by themselves alone. Had anything like the 
same unanimity prevailed among the English Jacobites in 1745 as 
prevailed in 1715, Charles Edward must have been king of England. 
But in 1745 they had a hero without an army, as in 1715 they had 
an army without a hero. Moreover, while in 1716 it still seemed 
doubtful whether a restored Stuart would not have conformed to 
the Church of England, in 1745 that was known to be hopeless. 

And the regular Anglo-Catholic party in the eighteenth century 
felt sure of their ground. They had no tampering or coquetting 
with Rome. They really believed in the Church of England; and the 
non-jurors, Jacobites as they were, defeated their own object. The 
example of men who had given up all for the via media—the men 
who had both bearded James II. and repudiated William III. 
—was very powerful. The Anglican Jacobites were committed to 
an impossible ideal—the revival of Laudian Catholicism under a 
Popish prince. No wonder if they were slow to stir. And an 
analogous motive kept; the Roman Catholics quiet. They felt 
perhaps that the time for compromise had gone by, and that to 
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restore the Stuarts was only to resuscitate that phase of the Church 
of England most hostile to their own views. We have little doubt 
that if the private correspondence of the period could be brought to 
light we should find this consideration at the bottom of the Anglo- 
Jacobite apathy. Because, as we have already stated, it seems beyond 
dispute that as late as even 1750, the party was very powerful in Eng- 
land, Even in that year, just after the suppression of a rebellion, which 
generally strengthens the hands of a government, we find the King’s 
ministers writing in a very dubious strain upon the subject, and 
Charles Edward himself came over to England again in that year 
under the impression that another chance was still open to him. One 
cause of the failure of 1745 was then, as it seems to the present 
writer, the total inability of the Romish and the Anglican Jacobites 
to work together. Another probably may have been the jealousy 
between the Scotch and English. Sir Walter Scott—and he may be 
trusted on this point—gives us distinctly to understand that the High- 
landers worked to place Charles Edward on the throne by their own 
unaided efforts. He likewise points out this, that the very appearance 
of the “wild petticoat men” set the English against them. But 
over and above all, there was the old national jealousy, so perfectly 
expressed by Johnson many years afterwards, when he said it was 
not so much to be regretted that England was lost as that the Scotch 
had found her. And he himself was a Jacobite of the rankest kind 
in 1745, when, indeed, he has been supposed to have been in hiding. 
Now, will no correspondence or diaries ever be published that will 
elucidate on these points? When shall we have the history of this 
period properly written? Or is there, indeed, nothing more to be 
learned than we have already in the most readable, but still unsatis- 
fying, pages of Lord Stanhope ? 

So much of that great episode with which these volumes open. 
We shall now step over a considerable interval, and take our readers 
into the great field of foreign policy in which Lord Malmesbury 
played so prominent a part. He first began to appear on that stage 
when the Duke of Grafton was Prime Minister in 1768, when he was 
appointed secretary to the embassy at Madrid. At this period, as 
the reader may know from Mr. Buckle, Spain was in a flourishing 
condition. The Bourbon dynasty, continued, as it happened, by a 
succession of able princes, had restored her to the rank of a first-class 
power in Europe. But, unfortunately, we learn nothing from this cor- 
respondence of what the young Englishman thought of her; though 
that he did think is manifest from his saying, in a subsequent letter 
from Berlin, that he had enjoyed along conversation with old Marshal 
Keith about Spain, and that he entirely agreed with him. Lord 
Malmesbury, however, tells us why there are so few of his grand- 
father’s letters published in these volumes. Our ministers abroad 
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at that time dared only write the most insignificant matters by post, 
and the Foreign Office examined all letters that came by official 
messengers (vol. i. 973) ; so that the diplomatic intelligence to be 
gleaned from these pages is extremely small. We learn that more 
fine clothes are worn at Madrid than at any other capital in Europe ; 
that there was a great deal of dancing at the Prussian Court, and 
that the young princesses were anxious to get some English country 
dances; that Prussian male society was all military, and ignorant of 
everything else; that German gardening was very stiff and formal, 
and that the young diplomatist had created a reaction in favour of 
the English style. And all this while the Northern conspiracy 
against Poland was on the eve of consummation, and the progress of 
Russia against Turkey was changing the face of Eastern Europe! 
The magnitude of the Eastern question, however, had not as yet 
dawned upon any of the statesmen of the West ; and England was 
too much taken up with the Falkland Islands, Alderman Oliver, and 
the cattle disease, to trouble herself much about Poland. We find 
a publicist of note in 1764 apologising for calling the attention of 
his readers to the policy of Turkey. And the despatch, which was 
written by Lord North’s foreign secretary to the English Ambassador 
at Constantinople, is a marvellous specimen of indifference to one of 
the greatest events of modern times. “ As to the extraordinary and 
unexpected event,” says he, “ of a partition of Poland by three Powers 
who eppeared some time since very unlikely to combine together for 
that object, Iam to inform you that, although such a change suggests 
not improbable apprehensions that the trade of Europe may 
hereafter be affected by it, neither his Majesty nor the other com- 
mercial Powers have thought it of such present importance as to 
make a direct opposition to it, or enter into action to prevent it.” 
Lord Suffolk called it a “strange transaction” merely, and when it 
was Officially notified to him by the Ambassadors of the three Powers, 
he only replied that his Majesty was willing to suppose they were 
convinced of the justice of their claims, but that he had not been 
informed what they were. A dexterous evasion on which Suffolk 
scems to have plumed himself.’ But even if England had been alive 
to the iniquity of this celebrated transaction, it is contended that she 
could not have resisted it without running counter to the whole tenor 
of her foreign policy, which was to humour Russia and Austria, and 
stand aloof from France and Spain.” But the Tory party, which was 
then in power, ought to have known better. They ought to have 
known that the French alliance was their traditional policy. And in 
allying herself with France to resist the encroachment of Russia, 
England would only have been doing for a Christian power what, 
(1) See Diary, i. 91. 
(2) Lord Stanhope, “ History of England,” v. 317. 
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eighty years later, she was obliged to do for a Mahometan. Lord 
North, we say, should not have allowed himself to be frightened by 
the Bourbon bugbear. But in this case, as in many others, it is only 
too probable that he gave way to the predilections of the king, in 
whose eyes, to fight side by side with the French against any German 
Power whatever, would have seemed downright impiety. It may 
be that the kingdom of Poland fell, because it deserved to fall. 
Turkey would have fallen, too, but for the timely assistance which 
we rendered ; yet she has now recovered a position, regained her 
strength, and seems capable of performing the most important services 
to Europe. A powerful kingdom of Poland, re-established by the 
joint efforts of England, France, and Turkey, might have done the 
same; and would certainly have relieved us of the whole burden of 
the Eastern question. To have based the protection of Poland on these 
grounds would, we are aware, have bespoken a degree of foresight 
which no English minister of the day was likely to possess. But the 
consideration of what might have happened in this case should teach 
us the wisdom of doing right, even when we don’t see any immediate 
material gain from it, in the hope that this will follow in its due 
time and place. 

In 1777 Mr. Harris was despatched to St. Petersburg, and he 
very soon found how little England was to expect from her compliant 
attitude towards Russia. When England was in the very midst of 
her desperate struggle with France, Spain, and the colonies, the 
Empress Catharine seized that moment to promulgate her Armed 
Neutrality ; a blow aimed directly at this country, and weighting 
us heavily in the contest. Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Holland, 
France, and Spain acceded to the league. And Sir James Harris 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade the empress from acting in it. The 
truth appears to be that she was glad to set all Europe by the ears, 
that she might pursue with the less interruption her own designs 
on Turkey. It is even said that she offered to the English Ambas- 
sador to assist England against America, if England in return would 
connive at her policy in the East: not an altogether dissimilar 
proposal from one that was made by another Russian sovereign to 
another English ambassador. But the whole history of our inter- 
course, both with Russia and Prussia, at this period seems to 
condemn that theory of foreign policy on which the Whigs acted, 
and which was expressed by Fox himself to Sir James Harris in 
these words, ‘‘ Alliances with the Northern Powers ever have been 
and ever will be the system of every enlightened Englishman.”' 
What have the Northern Powers ever done for Great Britain, that 
for their sake we should incur the enmity of a country able to do us 
so much injury as France? The Armed Neutrality and the Crimean 


(1) Diary, vol. ii, p. 40. 
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war are evidence in the one case. The behaviour of Prussia in 
1793 and again in 1862 are evidence in the other. And indeed 
every page of Lord Malmesbury’s Diary, and almost every letter 
in this correspondence which relates to the subject, supplies a con- 
trast between the supposed policy of maintaining these alliances, 
and their real worthlessness when put to any serious test. 

Probably the most important of all the services which were rendered 
by the first Lord Malmesbury were those by which he earned his title 
—his exertions, namely, in Holland, from 1784 to 1788. Here he 
had a very difficult part to play. A powerful democratic party had 
possessed themselves of supreme power, and the Prince of Orange 
had retired from the Hague in despair, practically, though not 
nominally, deposed. The party in power was supported by France, 
whose object seems to have been to obtain a footing on the Dutch 
sea-board, and also by Prussia, whose object was to please France. 
Both, though not equally favourable to democracy, were equally 
hostile to the Stadtholder. And Austria, from whom perhaps 
assistance might otherwise have been expected, had her own claim 
against the Republic, which she was preparing to enforce by arms. 
There was a strong party in the country still loyal to the prince, 
and irreconcileable to the new system. But the prince was not the 
man to lead them; and his want of both spirit and understanding 
inspired Lord Malmesbury with dismay. The princess possessed 
both ; but was too much under the influence of her uncle, the King 
of Prussia, to do all that might otherwise have been expected of her. 
And to heighten the ambassador’s difficulties, he found but very 
lukewarm support from the English Ministry. Pitt had no idea of 
being interrupted in his great work of reconstructing our financial 
system ; and his favourite belief was, that a few years of peace and 
prosperity would make England so wealthy and so powerful, that she 
would be more than a match for France under any accessions of terri- 
tory—a view which subsequent events certainly went far to justify. 
However, his reluctance to active measures was none the less dis- 
heartening at the moment to our representative in Holland. And to 
have succeeded in the face of all these obstacles in rallying and 
reforming the Conservative party, in foiling France, in gaining over 
Prussia, and restoring to the Prince of Orange his constitutional 
authority in the State, certainly bespeaks the very highest political 
talents in the English Envoy. Yet how forcibly it occurs to one 
during the perusal of this narrative, how all this patience, per- 
severance, tact, wisdom, and courage were but building up a house 
of cards, which was soon to topple down again to the ground. On 
the 20th of September, 1787, William IT. was drawn into his capital 
on the shoulders of the loyal burghers, amid the almost frantic 
acclamations of the multitude, and ‘the legitimate exultation of the 
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English party, whose tact and perseverance were at length crowned with 
victory. In January, 1794, an English army was driven ignominiously 
from the country ; the French were hailed in Amsterdam as saviours 
and deliverers ; the Prince of Orange was an exile; and the triumph of 
that policy, which Harris imagined he had crushed, was consummated 
in the Batavian Republic. However, the temporary success of Lord 
Malmesbury was none the less a proof of rare ability, and as such it 
was recognised by his Government, who rewarded his services with a 
peerage. 

The subsequent collapse of the edifice he had restored with so 
much care, was due to causes which were at that time under- 
rated, and probably misunderstood, by all the world. Neither the 
American rebellion, which has been called the parent of the French 
revolution, nor the great rebellion in England, nor the revolt of the 
Netherlands from Spain, were democratic movements. They were 
excited against practical oppression, not against abstract principles. 
Had there been nothing in Europe towards the end of the eighteenth 
century but a desire to keep rulers within the limits assigned to them 
by law, Louis might have died in a palace, and Napoleon have rusted 
in a barrack. It was not despotism that provoked the revolution ; 
it would be truer to say that the revolution has aggravated despotism. 
It was against the principle of authority, not against the exercise of 
power, that the revolutionary party rose in arms. And herein we 
say it differed generically from the Dutch revolt of the sixteenth 
century, our own civil war in the seventeenth, and the American rebel- 
lion in the eighteenth. And what seems clear about the Dutch 
movement in 1784 is, that it belonged essentially to the former, and 
not to the latter, category of political agitation. It was a faint pre- 
Inde to the music which woke up Europe on the memorable 14th of 
July. It was scarcely even pretended that the Stadtholder had been 
guilty of misgovernment ; certainly not of any breach of the con- 
stitution. Some charges, at the time, were drawn up for mere form’s 
sake; but they imposed on no one. And though he did not per- 
ceive the whole difference, Sir James Harris was acute enough to see 
that there was a difference between the democratic party in Holland 
and the republican party m America, He seems, however, to have 
thought that its whole strength lay in the vigorous selfishness of a 
few individuals who were actuated exclusively by motives of self- 
interest, and that when they were crushed, nothing more was to be 
feared. If it had been as he thought, nothing more would have been 
to be feared; but that was at hand which neither he nor his con- 
temporaries foresaw—a revolution which had little or nothing to do 
with the redress of practical abuses; which sprung from a different 
source from any which modern Europe had beheld; which was, in 
truth, but the second act of the Reformation, doing for things secular 
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what the other had done for things spiritual, and thus perfecting he 
delivery of the human mind, in that field also, from the dominion 
of the imagination, from both the poetry of religion and the poetry 
of politics. 

The above was the most distinguished achievement of Lord 
Malmesbury’s diplomatic career. But he was employed again in 
1793 on an embassy to Berlin, when Frederick William was show- 
ing us the value of our Northern Alliances, by signing a treaty in 
May, which he deliberately broke in June; and in 1796 and 1797 
he was despatched to Paris to negotiate a peace with the Directory. 
Both his missions were, in the main, failures. Frederick yielded for 
the moment, to be guilty only of worse treachery afterwards ; and 
the Directory insisted on terms which the English government held 
from the first to be inadmissible. But between these two embassies he 
was engaged in a mission of a very different character—namely, to 
marry by proxy, and conduct to England, the lady who had been 
chosen for her fitness to reform the Prince of Wales—the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick. A full account of this is to be found in his 
Diary. Everybody knows the story and its ghastly grotesqueness: 
the “I’m not well, Harris,” and “Get me a glass of brandy, 
Harris,” the wine which the luckless bridegroom swallowed before 
the ceremony, and the twelve glasses of Maraschino which he drank 
afterwards. Lord Malmesbury has been greatly blamed for not 
sending word to England what he thought of the Princess Caroline 
before the matter was concluded. But he always pleaded that he 
had no discretion. 

In the intervals of his diplomatic career, as well as after the 
conclusion of it, Lord Malmesbury seems to have been much con- 
sulted by the leaders of both parties in the State. And from his 
peculiar position he was well qualified to mediate between them. 
His family connections were Whig; but he had served chiefly 
under the Tories, and had acquired the confidence of Mr. Pitt, 
without forfeiting the regard of Mr. Pitt’s opponents. In the 
coalition which took place in 1794 between a section of the Whig 
party and the Government of George III., his lordship played a 
leading part, his house being the usual rendezvous of the “ conspira- 
tors.” And here, too, it is his Diary, and not the Correspondence, 
which the reader must consult who wishes to study the particulars 
of that interesting transaction. These were high times for the 
Tories. The original brightness of Pitt’s earlier administration still 
played over their ranks. They were recognised by nineteen- 
twentieths of the inhabitants of Great Britain as the only party 
which could save the country. Even our military miscarriages failed 
to shake the absolute confidence which men reposed in the character 
of the Minister. The party, too, was then led by its natural chiefs, 
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men who understood how to reconcile the monarchical principle 
with popular administration. And our character abroad was daily 
being raised higher and higher by the lofty tone and proud simplicity 
which marked the despatches of Lord Grenville. This was a party 
which men like Burke, Windham, and Lord Spencer were proud to 
join—a party whose opinions, though they might be erroneous, were 
never ignoble—a party which represented much of that old popular 
Toryism which had been predominant in the early part of the cen- 
tury, which, lost sight of by the rank and file, survived in the person 
of Mr. Canning, and was, through him, handed down to one who will 
hereafter be recognised as one of its most brilliant ornaments. 

To the Diary, which comes down to the year 1809, we must refer 
our readers for a general account of the political position which 
was occupied by Lord Malmesbury after his final retirement from 
diplomacy. That his honesty and impartiality were thoroughly 
confided in by both parties seem certain. He was consulted on all 
occasions of difficulty; and he says, in a letter to his son, published 
in this Correspondence, that not a single place in the Portland 
Administration was filled up without his advice. His incurable deaf- 
ness was all that prevented him from taking high office himself. 
And he seems, in consequence, to have accepted the position of an 
amicus curie when still young for the position, and to have played 
the part at fifty which Wellington and Lansdowne played at seventy. 
Not that we mean it to be understood that he was ever in the same 
confidential intimacy with the Sovereign, which it was the privilege 
of these statesmen to enjoy; only that his advice was given and his 
influence exerted with the same disregard of pure party considerations. 
In his letters to his son, who did not feel inclined to support the 
Perceval Administration, he adopts much the same tone as the Duke 
of Wellington adopted towards Lord Stanley in 1845. Every other 
consideration, he says, must give way to the paramount necessity of 
keeping a government in office which is prepared to do the one thing 
needful, and that was, in this case, show a bold front to the Continent. 
He blames Canning for having resigned at such a crisis, when every 
patriotic statesman should have sacrificed personal feeling to the 
public good; and pretty plainly intimates his own opinion, that it 
was as much vanity as anything else which had prompted his retire- 
ment. Much in the same spirit did the Duke write to the late Lord 
Derby, insisting that “a good government for the country was of 
more importance than the Corn Laws;” and that, while Sir Robert 
Peel had power to carry on the government, he ought to be sup- 
ported. Looking at public affairs from the writer’s own point of 
view, we must admit that the advice given in each case was liberal 
and magnanimous, and much more conducive, in the long run, to the 
interests of a political connection than over-scrupulosity as to par- 
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ticular measures of legislation. No doubt it must be borne in mind 
that both Lord Malmesbury and the Duke of Wellington had spent 
the most impressionable part of life away from England, and may 
have wanted perhaps some of that peculiar Parliamentary instinct 
which tells a statesman who knows the English character at once 
what to do and what not. It is difficult to see, however, that the 
Duke’s opinion in this particular case was, in any way, erroneous. 
Lord Malmesbury’s may have been. Canning may have thought 
that, in order to infuse that vigour into our military management, 
which was essenti«l to success, it was necessary to create a sensation, 
and not merely to slip quietly out of the Cabinet, as Lord Malmes- 
bury would have had him do: a step which, in those days, would 
have been understood only by the initiated few; and, by a great 
part of the nation, would perhaps not even have been heard of. 
Those who ascribe his resignation mainly to another motive,— 
chagrin, that is, at the preference of Perceval to himself for the 
post of Prime Minister —impute to him no dishonourable motive. 
It was very natural that Mr. Canning, the favourite pupil of Pitt, 
and the recognised depository of his traditions, should decline to take 
his orders from a smart debater, whose inferiority in all other points 
was unsupported by the high rank and hereditary claims which 
atoned for it in the Portlands and the Rockinghams. It is to be 
presumed that the present editor has consulted Mr. Stapleton’s Life 
of Canning upon this point, which Sir G. C. Lewis had not seen 
when he republished his Essays from the Edinburgh Review, and 
which contains the disclosure of a fact evidently unknown to Lord 
Malmesbury—the fact, namely, that the Duke of Portland himself 
told Mr. Canning that the communication which Mr. Canning desired 
should be made to Lord Castlereagh, iad been made, when it had 
not. However this may be, it is certain that Canning’s resignation 
produced some of those good effects with a view to which he had first 
began to stir in the Cabinet. Lord Wellesley became Foreign 
Minister; and any doubts which still existed of our resolution to 
prosecute the war, were dispelled for good. Both the Earl and his 
son did injustice to Mr. Canning in assuming that he would go into 
opposition. He never contemplated anything of the kind, but con- 
tinued to give Ministers an independent and powerful support when 
assailed even upon those very measures to which he when in the 
Cabinet had objected. 

Mr. Perceval, however, made a better Minister than was expected, 
and Lord Fitz Harris’s prognostications were doomed to be completely 
falsified. Ministers, he said, must within six weeks be sitting on the 
Opposition benches. So far from this, the Government, which was 
formed in 1809, lasted, with little change of men, and no change of 
measures, for thirteen years. Lord Castlereagh replaced Lord 
Wellesley, and Lord Liverpool succeeded Mr. Perceval; but 
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neither event brought new talent or new blood to the Administration. 
The old men and the old measures went on together, and would 
probably have gone on much longer, had not Lord Londonderry been 
cut off at the age of forty-four, and Lord Liverpool at the age of 
fifty-six. The present writer yields to no man living in admiration 
of Mr. Canning; but it is indisputable that his accession to the 
Premiership shook the Tory party to its centre; and though, had his 
life been spared, it is probable he would have re-established it on a 
new basis more suitable to the spirit of the times, yet dying when he 
did, he had only just time to unsettle it, without the time to readjust 
it. Still such a system would doubtless have been a departure from 
the system of 1809, which lasted unchanged to 1822, and with very 
slight modifications to 1827. It is a curious, and what some people 
would call a mysterious, circumstance, that within the same period 
of six years the only three members of the Tory party who had both 
the experience and the character requisite to guide it with success, 
were all prematurely taken from us. Wellington had the character 
but not the experience. Peel had the experience, but not the 
character. And we know what they did between them. The “real 
mischief,” said Lord Monmouth to Coningsby, “ was done in 1829.” 

The present writer has had occasion to call attention elsewhere’ 
to the singular mistakes of which our grandfathers were guilty 
in regard to the strength of parties and duration of ministries, 
and the above is an admirable instance of it. Here was a young 
man of thirty, bred up among statesmen, and suckled upon politics, 
enjoying the combined advantages of conversation with the best- 
informed society, and of that insight into popular prejudices, which, 
as a member of the House of Commons and the heir to a county 
estate, he could hardly fail to acquire, deliberately declaring that a 
government which lasted virtually thirteen years could not last 
six weeks! Innumerable illustrations of the same blunder greet us in 
the political memoirs of the last hundred years. Politicians without 
a press were, in fact, like mariners without a compass. They had 
comparatively little means of estimating public opinion. They saw 
that such and such men were deficient in the qualities which won 
admiration at the clubs. They lost sight of the moral force which 
sustained them when representing the feeling of the country. Nor 
was the party in power apparently more conscious of its strength 
than the party out of power. The most dismal forebodings of ruin 
are constantly uttered by Ministerialists when the downfall of the 
Ministry was as far off as another generation. 

We gather from the volumes now before us that Lord Malmesbury 
was the early patron of both Mr. Canning and Lord Palmerston. 
We don’t find much either in the Diary or the Correspondence which 
relates to the debit of Mr. Canning; but there is a very interesting 

(1) Quarterly Review, Oct., 1862. 
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correspondence in the second of the two volumes now published 
between Lord Malmesbury and Lord Palmerston, which is highly 
characteristic of the latter, according to the popular estimate of his 
character. Lord Palmerston, as we know, entered Parliament at the 
age of twenty-three, and was a Lord of the Admiralty under the 
Duke of Portland. When Perceval succeeded he invited Lord Pal- 
merston, then only twenty-five, to be his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with a seat in the Cabinet. On this point, then, he consulted his 
guardian, Lord Malmesbury. His own impulse was to decline the 
offer on the tolerably substantial grounds that he had only spoken 
once in the House of Commons in his life, and that he was totally 
ignorant of finance. Mr. Perceval, lawyer-like, made light of both 
these excuses. He would pick up the business as he went along; it 
was much easier than he supposed; he would find speaking easy 
enough with practice; and so forth. Lord Melbourne loved a jest, 
and his offer of the Exchequer to Lord John Russell is easily under- 
stood. But why Mr. Perceval, who was much too respectable to be 
guilty of a practical joke at the expense of his country, should have 
acted in a similar manner it is difficult to understand. No doubt the 
Exchequer was not considered to be in those days so important as it 
is in these. And even Lord Malmesbury thought that in quieter 
times his ward would have been justified in taking it; but with a 
tremendous war expenditure to provide for, and a merciless opposi- 
tion to confront, he thought not. The natural good sense of Lord 
Palmerston, however, hardly required any assistance. He had im- 
mediately arrived at the same conclusion for himself; and ultimately 
accepted from Mr. Perceval the place of Secretary at War, for which 
he proved his fitness by keeping it for nineteen years. Nevertheless 
the offer, seriously speaking, must be taken asa proof that Lord 
Palmerston had already given proofs of practical ability and applica- 
tion to business, which it has been common to suppose were quite 
foreign to his youth. 

But independently of the political interest of these volumes, which 
has been to some extent anticipated by the publication of Lord 
Malmesbury’s Diary, his grandson has given us in them one entirely 
new source of pleasure—the letters of Captain Bowles from the Penin- 
sula. This was a young officer in the Guards who went through some of 
the hardest work in the war, and kept up a constant correspondence 
with his old schoolfellow, Lord Fitz Harris, the eldest son of Lord 
Malmesbury. There is a spirit and freshness about his narratives 
which give them a character of their own; and as expressing the 
opinion of that portion of the army who had not, at the beginning 
of the war, the same faith in the Duke of Wellington which they 
had at the end, are perhaps more interesting than if they merely 
echoed the regular chorus of praise. He was present at the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen, at the battle of Talavera, the capture of 
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Ciudad Rodrigo (in which twenty English deserters were found, of 
whom one was killed defending the breach), at the storming of Badajos, 
the battle of Salamanca, at the retreat from Burgos, at Vittoria, San 
Sebastian, the Pyrenees, and Waterloo, and indeed in every first- 
class action throughout the war. His criticisms on the Duke are 
very free, more especially in relation to the attack on Badajos, the 
siege of Burgos, the general order which he issued during the 
retreat, his ill arrangements at Bayonne, and the needlessness of the 
battle of Toulouse, both which cost many valuable lives. But 
Waterloo makes up for all. “The now unrivalled Duke,” he calls 
him in a description of that battle, which gives one as good a general 
idea of it as any in the language. He has thrown in likewise a most 
interesting little sketch of Wellington receiving the tidings of the 
battle of Ligny. It seems that the Duke, like Tom Smart, had some- 
times “an unpleasant knack of swearing.” When he heard of 
Napoleon’s advance at the Duke of Richmond’s, he said “ Napoleon 
has humbugged me, by G—d; he has gained twenty-four hours’ 
march on me.” ‘“ What do you intend to do,” said the Duke of 
Richmond. “I have ordered the army to Quatre Bras,” was the 
answer ; “but we shan’t stop him there, I must fight him Here,” and 
with that he made a mark with his thumb-nail at Waterloo. On 
the morning of the 17th he was in conversation with Captain Bowles, 
in front of a farm-house, when he said repeatedly he was surprised 
at hearing nothing of Blucher. At length an officer galloped up on 
a horse white with foam, and whispered a message to the Duke, who, 
without any change of countenance, gave him some orders and dis- 
missed him. He then turned to Bowles and said, “‘ Old Blucher has 
had a damned good licking and gone back to Wavre, eighteen miles ; 
as he has gone back we must go back too. I suppose in England 
they’ll say we have been licked, but I can’t help it.” We cannot 
wind up this part of our subject better than by quoting the 
opinion of the Secretary at War upon the proper course to be pur- 
sued after the battle of Waterloo—“I hope,” says he, “the allies 
will march straight to Paris, put le Désiré to bed in the Tuileries, 
and hang Buonaparte on one of his own triumphal arches.” Such, 
in 1815, were the sentiments of Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Malmesbury was a typical specimen of the old school of 
ambassadors, with which the ancient dignity of diplomacy is some- 
times said to have expired. Steam-boats, railroads, and telegraphs, 
as they have brought our representatives under the more immediate 
direction of the Foreign Office, have left them fewer opportunities of 
acting on their own responsibility, and have, in the same degree, 
diminished their personal importance. Hence the diplomatic art has 
sunk in public esteem, and men of the old stamp are no longer found 
in the profession. This is a prevalent opinion; and even the 
present Lord Malmesbury, who certainly ought to be a judge, in 
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commenting on a paper of instruction which his grandfather drew 
up for a tyro, seems to admit that the character of diplomacy has 
quite changed, if its glory has not all departed. He attributes the 
change partly to the cause above mentioned, partly to the fact that 
political intrigue, which throve luxuriantly in the old absolutist 
Courts of the eighteenth century, attains but a sickly growth when 
exposed to the inclemency of the press, and the rivalry of public 
opinion. The consequence is that the work of the diplomatist is 
greatly simplified. All those secret influences which used to decide 
a nation’s fate can now only partially affect it; so that to counteract 
or conciliate them, once the great object of diplomatic ambition, is 
now only of secondary consequence. This is the view: and that 
there is some truth in it is very probable. But it is only one instance of 
the general proposition, that civilisation dwarfs the individual. This 
is an old complaint; and one that we certainly are not going to 
combat at the conclusion of an article. At the same time it strikes 
us that diplomacy is one of the last fields of human activity in which 
we should expect to see the influence of the individual set aside. It 
may be true that an ambassador has no longer the same power as 
formerly of originating a great policy, or even of directing its 
details. But the electric wire cannot bring men face to face; or 
express what is expressed by the eye, the voice, and the lip. When 
the most positive and exhaustive instructions have been placed in a 
man’s hands, so that he has absolutely no discretion left him, there 
still remains, what no pen can supersede, the magic influence of 
character. The mechanism of civilisation cannot affect this. It 
may reduce the value of physical qualities; it may freeze, or 
rather suffocate, certain intellectual faculties; but character, that 
impalpable essence which makes the individual what he is, must 
assert itself wherever the object is to gain a permanent ascendancy 
over the minds of other men through the medium of personal inter- 
course. The homage which is rendered to character is unqualified. 
A man of the highest intellectual powers may on the whole be con- 
temptible: a man of the greatest courage and energy may still be a 
fool; but one who sways us by the force of his character can be 
neither one nor the other; and when once he has established his 
ascendancy, there is no loophole by which we can escape from it. 
Men of this stamp will always find in diplomacy a field worthy of 
their powers. It is perhaps less piquant than it once was; but 
it by no means follows that what it has gained in simplicity it has 
lost in dignity. Nor do we see much reason to lament the disap- 
pearance of conditions which drew forth the hints to a novice’ 
from so honest and sagacious a statesman as the first Lord Malmesbury. 


T. E. Keppet. 


(1) Diary, vol. iv. p. 412. 














PROFESSOR CAIRNES ON M. COMTE AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Ir controversy be one of the very worst means of arriving at truth, 
the comparing of opinions, with a view to agreement, may be made 
one of the best. Where there is mutual respect, no spirit of rivalry, 
and an active sense of a common purpose, the disciples of two 
parallel schools of thought may, with great profit, trace back 
together the divergent paths by which they have left the common 
ground. 

The pages in which Professor Cairnes, in a recent number of this 
Review,’ has criticised the views of Comte respecting Political 
Economy are so thoughtful, vigorous, and conscientious an expression 
of opinion, that it would be hardly respectful towards him if those 
who hold the opinions he impugns passed his argument unnoticed. 
Professor Cairnes is one of those to whom we owe most, and from 
whom we hope for most, in the solution of all social questions 
bearing on economics. And as no one can venture to differ from such 
a man without reluctance; so no one can be suspected of disputing 
his opinions in any idle spirit of controversy, or in any mood of 
misplaced self-confidence. 

Amidst the captiousness and insolence of the attacks so often 
lavished on the opinions of Comte, it is satisfactory to find a man 
of the high philosophic character and power of Professor Cairnes, 
treating with respect opinions from which he most dissents, and 
following Mr. Mill in his estimate of Comte, as having, in spite of 
all that they see to condemn, achieved a work in philosophy which 
may fairly be compared with that of Bacon. 

Professor Cairnes divides his argument (it appears) into two 
heads. 

1. He asserts, as against M. Comte, that Political Economy is an 
independent science, that may be studied apart. 

2. He asserts, as against M. Comte, that it has produced some 
highly valuable results. 

On the second of these heads we think it will appear that there is 
really less difference between us than has been supposed. On the 
first we are distinctly at issue. 

Nothing can be fairer and more complete than the way in which 
Professor Cairnes states the view of M. Comte. He says :— 


‘His position is, that the facts of wealth are, in the form in which they 
actually present themselves to our observation, so inextricably interwoven with 





(1) Fortyicutty Review, xli. n.s. p. 579. 
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| facts of a different order—with facts, for example, of the intellectual, moral, 

and political order—that the determination of the laws which govern them is 

only possible when they are considered in connection with associated facts : 

that, consequently, a science of Political Economy is impossible; as also is, for 
! the same reason, impossible, a science of psychology, or of jurisprudence, or of 
any distinct and separate order of social relations. It was accordingly with 
him a fundamental canon of philosophical method, that all investigations into 
the structure and laws of society should proceed on the principle of dealing 
with social facts, to use M. Comte’s language, in the ‘ensemble.’ ‘Society,’ he 
said, ‘should be contemplated in the totality of its elements: and no inves- 
tigation should be undertaken into any portion of those elements except in 
constant connection with parallel investigations carried on contemporaneously 
into all co-existing portions of the complex whole.’ All isolated study of a 
single aspect of social life, of a particular order of its relations apart from the 
rest, he regarded as essentially vicious, and doomed to failure inadyance. Such 
a view is, of course, altogether inconsistent with the existence of a science of 
wealth.” 


i. 


Professor Cairnes’s first argument is this. He says the method of 
Political Economy (i.e., the studying separately the special facts of 
wealth in the social system) is strictly in accordance with the course 
of all that inductive science has produced of most fruitful; that 
Political Economy, like geometry, astronomy, mechanics, chemistry, 
| detaches from the mass of phenomena a special class of facts, and has 
H made them the subject of isolated and special study. And thus he 
says the precedents of physical science are against M. Comte in 
denying that Political Economy is a science which rightly isolates 
and studies the facts of wealth. Nay, more, that M. Comte admits 
that this is the case. 
' Not so. Comte does not “contend that the problems presented, 
on the one hand, by physical nature, and, on the other, by social 
life, are so radically discordant, that the method applicable to the 

one must be not only modified, but reversed, in dealing with the 

j other.” He is speaking of the inorganic, not of the physical world. 
Wy Comte insists that the organic phenomena of all sorts—zoological, 
if physiological, moral and social—cannot be pursued by a method 

which is very useful in the inorganic. He says that, when you 
come to study /ife in any form, science, throughout the whole range 
of its special analyses, must keep that idea of composite life steadily 
before it. The study of social life, in doing this, is following the 
analogies of the whole range of the organic sciences. M. Comte may 
be right in this opinion, or he may be wrong; but he certainly is 
not open to the charge of inconsistency on this head. 

Nor do I think that it can be truly said that physiology, for instance, 
works its way by isolating special classes of vital phenomena. Every- 
thing most fruitful in the study of the human frame has been accom- 
plished, by keeping in view the sense of life, and remembering the 
relations of organs and tissues. Where would biology be if Harvey 
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had devoted himself to studying the phenomena of the stomach per 
se, or Bichat those of the skeleton? Physiology would be where 
meteorology now is—a formless mass of registered facts. Of course 
physiologists have devoted themselves with amazing results to study 
special orders of phenomena with peculiar care, but never to any 
purpose, when they were not otherwise accomplished physiologists, 
fully alive to all the co-existing relations of other organs, and pene- 
trated with a sense of the vital system as a whole. We all know 
what have been the consequences of the local treatment of disease, 
and the specialising of particular functions of the human body— 
simple quackery. It is the distinguishing feature of all that is most 
advanced in modern physiology and medicine, to regard all the facts 
as phenomena of a complex life. 

Professor Cairnes asks, why does M. Comte, after treating the 
physical world by the method of analysis, propose to treat the moral 
world by the method of synthesis—by the study of the “ensemble ?” 
In the first place (as we have seen), it is not the moral, but the organic 
world that he gives to the method of “ ensemble.” Then, after very 
careful reading of Professor Cairnes and the passages to which 
he refers, the conclusion is forced on us that there is some mis- 
apprehension of Comte here. There are, Comte tells us, in dealing 
with facts, not one, but two qualities to remember, first, their com- 
plexity and closeness of mutual relations ; secondly, their accessibility 
to observation. As Comte says, in pure physics we must constantly 
treat separate classes of phenomena independently—not only because 
their interdependence is sufficiently simple to be analysed, but also 
because we have not got, and cannot get at the phenomena collec- 
tively. When you come to questions of life, it is just the reverse. 
The phenomena are so enravelled, and every manifestation of life calls 
so many elements into play, that you must always, to observe rightly, 
stand at the central point of view of the /ife. And then, again, the 
life is the thing we see and are in contact with, and the elements of 
the life are only mentally apprehended by a difficult act of abstraction. 
Hence it is really only a very small way in science that you can go 
by studying the elements apart from each other, the lower and semi- 
mathematical sciences. For all the larger branches of science, you 
must hold the threads of your complex investigation together, though, 
of course, you must often follow out single threads for a time. Thus, 
Comte is, at any rate, strictly consistent in dealing with the social 
facts of wealth on precisely the same scientific method by which he 
deals with all phenomena relating to life. 

But why, says Professor Cairnes, the method of ensemb/e in studying 
the organic world? Why? Because the organic world is an ensemble. 
Every organism is an ensemble. Every organic system and order is 
an ensemble. The organic means something which has a complex 
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function over and above that of any of its elements. The study of 
the organic is simply the study of this complex function (é.e. of an 
ensemble). No doubt you must often abstract and isolate your elements 
for study. But unless you study them with reference to your organism 
and its correlative parts, you are not advancing organic science. 
Chemists may and must study the gastric juices; but generations of 
chemists could not explain the physiological process of digestion. 
Nor, indeed, could a pure Gasterist (if there be such a student), or a 
pure Hepatist. Just so, a pure Economist, studying the facts of 
wealth apart, gives us only a sort of chemical explanation of the 
social nutrition. The really organic theory of this function of the 
social system he is precluded from touching by the terms of his 
science. 

In the inorganic phenomena this invariable necessity for proceed- 
ing from the ensemble does not apply. There is no ensemble in the 
inorganic in any such sense. At least it is not cognisable by us in 
the same sense. We can see a kind of ensemb/e in the solar system, 
and then we must proceed to some degree by the method of ensemble. 
(A selenologist is a very mild form of philosopher.) Outside the 
solar system we must study elements. There may be an ensemble in 
the universe, but we are not very likely to get at it at present. 

We cannot help thinking that Comte’s use of the word ensemble is 
somewhat misconceived by Professor Cairnes. Comte does not mean 
that the method of ensemb/e implies a study of phenomena en masse. 
That would be simply impossible. But when you find a body of 
i phenomena closely correlated, and working in organic functions, 
1 there you must study the phenomena always in relation to their 

co-phenomena as well as to the organism. We hold that to be the 
if golden rule in the whole range of vital phenomena, physical or moral, 
1 and most of all in the social. And that golden rule is infringed by 
those Economists who prepose to make a separate science of the 
Facts of Wealth. 

Professor Cairnes insists that a separate science of Political 
Economy follows the analogy of geometry, astronomy, mechanics, 
chemistry, and physiology. Indeed he says, “ Political Economy, 
like geometry, astronomy, mechanics, chemistry, had its origin 
in practical exigences.” To those who are used to a distinct 
classification of the sciences as the basis of thought this is most 
perplexing and astonishing. Surely this is a “cross division,” 
or some confusion of method. No doubt Professor Cairnes 
does not adopt Comte’s classification of the sciences; but on what 
conceivable classification of the sciences can one say—geometry is a 
science, so is astronomy a science, so is chemistry ; and, therefore, so 
is Political Economy ? 

Astronomy is a science distinct from chemistry, because it investi- 
gates a wholly different order of phenomena, scarcely correlated 
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with those of chemistry, by wholly different methods. Astronomy 
studies the relations of movement in the celestial bodies. Chemistry 
studies the relations of composition in the terrestrial elements. No 
science in the world can or ever could resolve the diurnal rotation of 
the earth into H + 0. The phenomena are mentally disparate. 
But the special orders of astronomical phenomena do not make up 
separate sciences. There is no such science as selenology or heliology, 
though astronomers may sometimes study the moon and then the 
sun, as astronomers. You might resolve the movements of the earth 
into those of the moon, or show that the moon is a burnt-out sun, 
and he would do this best who knew most about both bodies. Of course, 
for convenience, you might call the facts relating to the moon 
selenology, and so forth; but if all the sciences were to be sub- 
divided in like manner, no one could even remember their names; 
and mankind would rise against this new thraldom of the -ologies. 

In the series of physical sciences the great orders of cognate phe- 
nomena come thus—mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology—each representing a great group of facts. Each group is 
incapable of being resolved into any other group, and contains 
within it closely correlated . facts. Now to add to this series of 
sciences, Political Economy—the facts of society specially concerned 
with wealth—is like saying Europe, Asia, Africa, and New York. 
Is Political Economy in any sense a science as the other five are ? 
Does it deal with a class of facts closely related to each other, but 
not closely related, or capable of being resolved, into another order 
of facts? Are not facts of wealth facts of human action? Are 
they not necessarily woven into the fibres of human character and 
society as a whole? Can an economist avoid dealing with questions 
of population, and can he in dealing with population avoid all men- 
tion of prudence? Well, then, his science, whatever it is, is not 
one which deals with the whole of a closely related order of facts 
ever acting and reacting, therefore is not a science. 

It, of course, may be open to any one to say, “I do not accept 
your distribution of knowledge into six sciences or your classification 
of them. I call a science every inquiry into a special order of 
phenomena.” Of course one may use words as one pleases. Only 
there are even in social phenomena alone a great number of possible 
groups equally important. And if all the sciences were similarly 
subdivided, all use in classification would be lost by the multiplicity 
of the sciences ; and then you would lose those grand divisions into 
the continents of science, each marking off vast groups of pheno- 
mena; the groups being mentally disparate, the facts within the 
groups mutually reacting. The Destructive, as well as the Indus- 
trial, instinct in Man \rould claim a separate science; and we should 
have a Polemology or Polemonomy, and about 10,000 other sciences. 
It is not a true analogy to compare the dividing of the study of the 
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facts of wealth to the dividing off of astronomy from chemistry. 
The true analogy, as has been pointed out, would be to dividing off 
the study of one organ and tissue of the body from that of another 
organ and tissue, for the facts of society are more interwoven and 
more cognate than those of the body. 

Professor Cairnes, it is very true, distinctly says that he does not 
accept Comte’s classification of the sciences; but then he as dis- 
tinctly leaves it open. Nay, more, he says that “as to its merits or 
demerits, it would be unbecoming in him to express an opinion.” 
No one but Professor Cairnes would think that. There are few men 
living more competent to express an qpinion, if he chose to form it; 
but, as he says, he has not formed his opinion. Well, but in that 
case, surely he ought not to criticise Comte for denying the place of 
a science to Political Economy. How can Professor Cairnes claim a 
place for it as one of the distinct sciences, if he has not formed an 
opinion on what the distinct sciences are, and what are the tests by 
which human knowledge should be grouped into separate sciences ? 
The present writer confesses that he is as poorly qualified as Pro- 
fessor Cairnes is highly qualified to deal with a general classification 
of the sciences. But in order to treat such a question at all, a man 
is bound to satisfy himself as best he can on such matters as these :-— 
What are the tests which make one branch of knowledge a science, 
and another branch not a science ? what phenomena are co-ordinate, 
and into what great groups of co-ordinate phenomena can knowledge 
be ultimately resolved ? 

The whole point of the question turns on the true notion of what 
a science really is. Positivism attaches a very definite meaning to 
the term, and attaches great importance to this meaning being 
observed. In Comte’s theory a science is a systematic explanation, 
on a uniform method, of the whole body of a set of co-ordinate 
phenomena. Where orders of facts are found which are capable of 
explanation by the same methods with other orders of facts, and 
which act and react on those others, then these sets of facts form 
branches of one science. Astronomy, as we have seen, explains the 
movements of the celestial bodies by quasi geometric methods ; 
physiology explains the functions of animal life by organic methods. 
Subject, as well as method, differs. The motions of the celestial 
bodies and the functions of animal life do not mutually act and react 
on each other. The celestial bodies are not sensibly affected by 
animal life; and you cannot state the laws of animal function, so 
that they would be laws of, or even analogous to the laws of, the 
solar system. Therefore, by the double test, astronomy and physi- 
ology are separate sciences; their matter, as well as their logic, are 
mentally disparate. Now the social facts of wealth mutually act and 
react on the social facts of the preservation of the individual, of the 
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species, and the civil community—on almost every group of facts 
throughout the social organism ; and these social facts of wealth are 
studied by precisely the same methods as the social facts of war, 
government, and so forth—by the same logic as history, politics, 
and philosophy. Here, then, the matter and the logic of Political 
Economy are identical with, or rather are a part of, the matter and 
the method of Politics. Therefore, Political Economy is not a sepa- 
rate science, but a branch of Social Science. 

I turn to the reasoning of Professor Cairnes against what he says 
is M. Comte’s position“ that phenomena, in proportion as they are 
more complex, are more solidaire.”’ For my own part, I cannot find 
in Comte any such doctrine, at least so stated. Certainly I see no 
such proposition as this—That the fewer the elements of a combina- 
tion, the more easily is it analysed into its physical parts. All that 
I can discover Comte to have said on this point is this—That where 
a combination is found of a highly complex kind (not simply of few 
elements), there the effect and value of a single element is less easily 
individualised. Now this seems to me too obvious for argument. I 
fail to follow Professor Cairnes in his objection that water, consisting 
of but two elements, oxygen .and hydrogen, exhibits a high degree 
of solidarity, and its elements are with difficulty analysed. I am 
not sure that water is a perfectly simple combination, although con- 
sisting of but two elements. A married pair consists of only two 
elements, but it is a highly complex form of combination. But 
be this as it may, the two elements of water, though certainly in 
that particular phenomenon water, united by a tie closer than that 
of Holy Church, are not (as M. Comte says that organic facts are) 
“yationellement inséparables.’” On the contrary, the facts and 
relations of oxygen and hydrogen can be perfectly separated, men- 
tally and even materially. Nay, the substances can be physically 
separated, and you can put your oxygen into one bottle and your 
hydrogen into another. Many of the laws of oxygen are perfectly 
capable of being stated apart from the laws of hydrogen; but you 
cannot separate the industrial part of man’s nature from the active, 
or the intellectual, or the moral part. There is no such thing in 
nature as a purely industrial human being, nor, indeed, any purely 
industrial act. Every human action springs from an impulse 
directed to a purpose by an idea; and the laws of the industrial 
nature are incapable of being stated, except with, or in terms of, the 
character as a whole. The simplest law of the accumulation of 
products involves a moral element. 

But of this argument from the chemical analysis of water not 
much need be said. It seems to me a little like the “ argumentum 
a calce”’ with which the idealists used to be met; and I can find no 
proposition in Comte which it appears to affect. His proposition 
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is, that where, as in organic phenomena, the combinations are of a 
highly complex kind, there the phenomena must be studied from the 
point of view of the entire organism. That does not seem to be met 
by the assertion that water consists of only two elements, and yet it 
is not easy to analyse it into oxygen and hydrogen. Comte says 
“ rationellement inséparables.” The physical and the moral system of 
man, though closely connected, are “ rationedlement séparables” up to 
a certain point, and physiology and morality may make different 
sciences; but you cannot with a knife cut away the moral system 
from the physical. Not much light will be thrown on this question 
by chemical analysis—or by the knife. 

What I understand by Comte’s axiom as to the solidarity of 
phenomena is this: facts are observed to be related in varying 
degrees of complexity and mutual reaction. In the inorganic world 
there is constant relation; but we do not observe that subtle con- 
sensus of all the elements, that sensitiveness of the whole, that unity 
in variety which we call a system, and which is the special feature 
of life. And still more, we do not observe functions, sequences, 
phenomena, as it were of the whole, quite distinct from the functions 
and phenomena of the parts. In the body, if one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it; and, besides, there is a life of the body 
which cannot be extracted from any amount of study of the parts 
As Aristotle says, “‘ where there is a system, there is a function of 
the system, over and above the functions of the parts.” There 
are, therefore, two features in which the organic differ from these 
inorganic facts: first, their elementary parts are far more subtly 
associated ; secondly, they have vital functions, not at all those of 
their parts. Now, in these two qualities, inorganic phenomena are 
wholly different, and they certainly have no organised funetion of 
the whole, or they would be organic phenomena. 

Professor Cairnes tells us that he “can imagine no more eminent 
example of the solidarity of forces than that presented by the most 
ordinary phenomena of the physical world—the ebb and flow of the 
tides, the succession of the seasons, the freezing and thawing of 
water, a shower of rain, a drop of dew.” ‘To me, the thrill which 
goes through my frame to the brain, and thence communicates back 
its impulse to the musclee—when my toe is pricked and I move my 
leg with a start—is a far more eminent example of solidarity. For 
observe: the sensitiveness of my toe means nothing unless I con- 
ceive a nervous system, and the start of my leg means nothing, 
unless I conceive a muscular system, and a connexion of it with the 
nervous. But the ebb of the tides does mean something, whether I 
ever heard of a shower of rain or not. The pricking of my toe and 
the start of my leg are not mechanical but vita/ phenomena. They 
are explicable only on a theory of organic life. No pure chemist, 
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no pure chiropodist, though he keep the epidermis under a micro- 
scope all his life, could in the least explain it. Yet Professor Cairnes 
tells us, that there is in the material phenomena of this planet that 
same subtle consensus and complexity of elements which there is in 
the human body. What is far more, there is no physical function 
of the planet as a whole. These chemical, mechanical, astronomical, 
and physical phenomena of the sphere of matter we live on, are 
curiously correlated we know; but they are not vitally knit into a 
living whole. The earth is not a stupendous beast, nor the universe 
an infinite “ Volvox.” 

This is the ground on which, as I understand him, Comte requires 
the conception of the “ensemble” to be paramount in the study of 
all organic phenomena. Now by that I suppose is meant not the 
simultaneous study of phenomena “en bloc,” but the study of all 
vital phenomena in their organic relations. But Comte does not 
deny that the elements must be at times with proper qualifications 
separately studied. What he says is, “ We must consider the study 
of the elements as being essentially swhordinate to that of the system” 
—just as the study of the nervous system, for instance, must be 
subordinate to the study of the organism as a whole. Not but what 
of course every physiologist will at times anatomise, and try experi- 
ments with, the nervous system mentally abstracted. But he can do 
so only as a physiologist, only if he is equally well versed in the 
muscular, vascular, and osseous system, in the vital organisation as a 
whole. There is no such entity in reality as a nervous system. A 
nervous system cannot be conceived in operation except in infinite 
relations with other systems and parts of the organism. Laws of the 
nervous system per se—that is, not being implicitly laws of other 
systems—are at most bare hypotheses if even they are capable of 
being rationally conceived. There is no science of the nervous 
system. Still less is there any special science of a particular limb, or 
organ, or tissue. There is no science of the Belly—either in the 
human or the social organism. 

This idea of Comte that the “‘consensus”’ of parts in every organism 
involves the study of the organism downwards from the “ ensemble ” 
to the parts, has been admirably summarised, and, as I believe, 
generally accepted by Mr. Mill. (‘ Auguste Comte and Positivism,” 
1865, p. 87.) 


‘In the phenomena of the social state, the collective phenomenon is more 
accessible to us than the parts of which it is composed. This is already, in a 
great degree, true of the mere animal body. It is essential to the idea of an 
organism, and it is even more true of the social organism than of the individual. 
The state of every part of the social whole at any time, is intimately connected 
with the contemporaneous state of all the others. Religious belief, philosophy, 
science, the fine arts, the industrial arts, commerce, navigation, government, 
all are in close mutual dependence on one another, insomuch that when any 
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considerable change takes place in one, we may know that a parallel change 
in all the others has preceded or will follow it. The progress of society from 
one general state to another is not an aggregate of partial changes, but the 
product of a single impulse, acting through all the partial agencies, and can 
therefore be most easily traced by studying them together. Could it even be 
detected in them separately, its true nature could not be understood except by 
examining them in the ‘ensemble.’ In constructing, therefore, a theory of 


Society, all the different aspects of the social organisation must be taken into 
consideration at once.” 


Mr. Mill, as I understand, with qualifications especially as to 
Political Economy, of which we shall speak presently, accepts this 
doctrine generally—(1) of the intimate solidarity of social facts ; 


(2) of the necessity, by reason of this solidarity, of treating social 
facts by the method of “ ensemble.” 


Throughout his Logic Mr. Mill has expressed a similar opinion ; 
and it can hardly be possible that Professor Cairnes remembered, 
when he wrote, how largely Mr. Mill accepts this principle, or he 
would have told us on what grounds he rejected that high authority. 

It is hardly conceivable that Professor Cairnes, when he wrote, 


could have had in his mind such passages as these in Mr. Mill’s 
Logic :-— 


‘<If so little can be done by the experimental method to determine the con- 
ditions of an effect of many combined causes, in the case of medical science, 
still less is this method applicable to a class of phenomena more complicated 
than even those of physiology, the phenomena of politics and history. There, 
Plurality of Causes exists in almost boundless excess, and the effects are, for the 
most part, inextricably interwoven with one another. To add to the embarrass- 
ment, most of the inquiries in political science relate to the production of effects 
of a most comprehensive description, such as the public wealth, public security, 
public morality, and the like: results liable to be affected directly or indirectly 
either in plus or in minus by nearly every fact which exists, or event which occurs, 
in human society. The vulgar notion, that the safe methods on political subjects 
are those of Baconian induction, that the true guide is not general reasoning, 
but specific experience, will one day be quoted as among the most unequivocal 
marks of a low state of the speculative faculties in any age in which it is accre- 
dited.””—Logic, i. p. 489. 

7 * * * - - * * * 

‘*The Social Science, therefore (which, by a convenient barbarism, has been 
termed Sociology), is a deductive science; not, indeed, after the model of 
geometry, but after that of the more complex physical sciences. It infers the 
law of each effect from the laws of causation on which that effect depends; not, 
however, from the law merely of one cause, as in the geometrical method, but 
by considering all the causes which conjunctly influence the effect, and compounding 
their laws with one another.’’—Logic, ii. p. 478. 

al a om * * * * * * 

‘Notwithstanding the universal consensus of the social phenomena, whereby 
nothing which takes place in any part of the operations of society is without its 
share of influence on every other part, and notwithstanding the paramount 
ascendency which the general state of civilisation and social progress in any 
given society must hence exercise over all the partial and subordinate pheno- 





(1) It is curious that this is the exact phrase in which Professor Cairnes describes 
Comte’s position.— Vide supra. 
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mena, it is not the less true that different species of social facts are in the main 
dependent immediately and in the first resort on different kinds of causes; and 
therefore not only may with advantage, but must, be studied. apart; just as in 
the natural body we study separately the physiology and pathology of each of the 
principal organs and tissues, though every one is acted upon by the state of all the 
others ; and though the peculiar constitution and general state of health of the organ- 
ism co-operates with, and often preponderates over, the local causes, in determining 
the state of any particular organ. On these considerations is grounded the exist- 
ence of distinct and separate, though not independent, branches or departments 
of sociological speculations.””—Logic, ii. p. 484. 

sut this is the point of view of Comte rather than of Professor 
Cairnes, for it places Political Economy as a branch of sociological 
speculation under very guarded qualifications. Mr. Mill goes on to 
show that in consequence of this “ consensus ”’ of the social state, the 
study of separate orders of facts can be nothing but an “ hypothetical 
science.” In another place he speaks of it as “‘ a scientific artifice.” 

It is quite true that, in all the places above referred to, Mr. Mill 
speaks of Political Economy as forming a possible branch, separate 
though not independent, of sociological speculation, and no doubt he 
would be prepared to carry this scientific artifice very much farther 
than Comte would allow. But when we see how carefully Mr. Mill 
has qualified the resort to separate studies in social facts, and how 
completely he recognises the hypothetical and subordinate character 
of such separate studies, we may be assured that the difference 
between his view and that of Comte is one of degree rather than of 
principle, and in no way justifies the assertion of Professor Cairnes 
that Political Economy is a separate science like astronomy or 
chemistry. 

It is curious to observe that, whereas Professor Cairnes represents 
Comte’s view of Political Economy as forming a special exception to 
the ordinary course of scientific inquiry, it is Mr. Mill who in claiming 
for it some separate study, argues that there are grounds for this 
exceptional treatment. 

Throughout his work Mr. Mill has expressed himself most 
cautiously as to the provisional and limited way in which an inde- 
pendent study of social facts is possible. He shows us how largely 
political ethology or national character affects and may modify the 
phenomena of industry; and how very imperfectly this subject is 
known. How deeply this want of a true ethology must affect the 
practical application of any study of separate facts, or “ hypothetical 
science.” How the process of dividing off the social science into 
compartments in order that each may be studied separately must be 
strictly limited. ‘ Those portions (he says) of the social phenomena 
can with advantage be made the subjects, even provisionally, of 
distinct branches of science, into which the diversities of character 
between different nations or times enter as influencing causes only in 
a secondary degree.” 
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It is plain, therefore, that Mr. Mill looks on Political Economy 
as an instrument of social philosophy, a set of suggestive hypo- 
theses, of scientific artifices, rather than an independent science. 
And his practice agrees with this theory. His own Political Economy 
is the work of a social philosopher and not of a mere economist. It 
consists of five books (1), Production ; (2), Distribution; (3), Ex- 
change ; (4), Influence of the Progress of Society on Production and 
Distribution ; (5), Of the Influence of Government. The very titles 
show that it is a treatise on social science, treating of matters which 
the mere economist carefully excludes from his argument. Of these 
five books the second, in a very great degree, and the fourth and fifth 
almost entirely, relate to social and political problems. 

Let us turn now to the doctrines of Comte as stated by himself. 
We shall see that, though limiting far more closely than Mr. Mill 
the extent to which facts of wealth are capable of separate analysis, 
he is quite prepared to make that separate analysis, so far as may be 
suggested or required by a general social philosophy. He says :— 


‘*The facts of human society are so blended together, that they can never be 
effectually studied by separate inquiries; and hence the constant necessity, as 
obyious as it is direct, of always considering the various aspects of society 
together, whether in the statical or in the dynamical method. Each of these 
various aspects may, no doubt, be separately the subject of appropriate previous 
observations, and it is well that it is so, to a certain degree, to supply the science 
of society with due materials. 

* * * * * * - * * 

Without doubt, the social science will one day be able to be intellectually sub- 
divided with advantage, up toa certain point ; but we cannot determine at present 
the limits of these ultimate groups, since the true principle of division must 
result from the gradual development of the social science, which most certainly 
can now only be founded by studying society as a whole. . . . At some period 
of this science, the special inquiries which may be necessary to it will be fitly 
pointed out and framed by the progress of the general science of society. It 
will be its duty then to indicate those classes of facts, the due explanation of 
which is required to give completeness to the subject. If we follow any other 
method, we should really obtain nothing but a useless and irrational mass of 
special theories, badly planned and still worse executed, and which would do 
far more to embarrass the formation of a true political philosophy than to prepare 
for it useful materials, as we see at present. It cannot be denied that the only 
way now to found a science of Society, whether statical or dynamical, is to 
conceive and to study the social organism as a whole; and then that our 
inquiries must gradually descend to the study of the details by increasing the 
subdivisions. Our rule must be to regard the study of the elements of Society as 
being essentially subordinate to that of the social system ; and as our general con- 
ception of this system becomes more and more clear, it will continually prove 
our principal guide to explain each special aspect of Society, putting aside those 
secondary perturbations which must exist.”—Phil. Pos. iv. pp. 352—355. 


This principle, as above stated, I understand Mr. Mill to have 
accepted as a general conception (see Logic, ii.). It is quite true 
that he goes on to point out that Comte does not allow for the use of 
the scientific artifices, the hypotheses in tracing concomitant varia- 
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tions, and so forth, of which logical instruments Political Economy is 
an extremely useful example. I venture to think that Comte per- 
fectly accepted the use of this scientific artifice, nay, actually made 
use of it in this very subject. The second volume of the “ Politique 
Positive” is full of such hypotheses, in which one element of the 
social system is hypothetically traced out, other elements being 
(provisionally) supposed constant. The second chapter of that 
volume, indeed, contains a sketch of the leading economical laws, the 
material conditions of human life abstracted for a moment. I cannot 
see that Comte ever proposes to deny to himself or any other inquirer 
the admirable instrument of social inquiry that Mr. Mill contends 
for. And he actually planned a distinct work upon Industry. 

But what is the admission which we have on the authority of Mr. 
Mill? First, that these laws of Political Economy are hypothetical 
and mere approximations, depending on a number of social and moral 
forces remaining constant (which never remain constant) ; secondly, 
that these independent inquiries, these hypotheses are made pro- 
visionally by the social philosopher in the pursuit of Sociology. 
There can be no doubt that such inquiries, so conducted, are not 
contrary to, but are in the very spirit of, Positivism. Mr. Mill and 
Professor Cairnes himself are ‘not mere political economists, but are 
social philosophers. Political Economy is not a science to them, but 
a “scientific artifice.’ The value of all they have written on 


Political Economy is due to this, that they are not mere economists. 
And it will be time enough for them to defend their science against 
Comte when it is clear that Comte condemns their science—as they 
understand and pursue it. 


Il. 


To turn to the second portion of Professor Cairnes’s essay, that in 
which he defends the actual results of Political Economy. On this a 
good deal has already been said. As I understand Positivism, in- 
vestigations into the facts of wealth temporarily abstracted from the 
mass of surrounding phenomena, and conducted by students of the 
social system generally, are in no way discountenanced by it. Among 
the works which Comte had projected is one on Industry. So far is 
Comte from condemning the use of this instrument, that he has 
himself drawn out, as part of his philosophy of society, the leading 
laws of the production and conservation] of capital, of banking, of 
wages, of the division of labour, of population, and so forth, on 
a scale in harmony with the rest of his theories. So far is he from 
condemning the great economical theories, that not only does he 
speak of Adam Smith’s work as one of the greatest achievements of 
philosophy, but places the essays of Hume and the public services 
of Turgot in the highest rank. All of them appear in his calendar 
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of great men along with Dunoyer. And he speaks highly of the 
historical services to philosophy and civilisation of many economic 
theories. 

So with the economic studies of such men as Mr. Mill and Pro- 
fessor Cairnes himself. About two-thirds of Mr. Mill’s work on 
Political Economy is really a treatise on Social Philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Cairnes himself is, at least, as well known as a political and 
social thinker, as he is as an Economist. Both he and Mr. Mill have 
lately written most valuable essays in this Review on the question of 
the Land. But the instructive lessons in Economy there given are 
given us from a political and social and not an exclusively economic 
point of view. Both of them write inspired by deep social purposes. 
They are not inspired by the Science of Wealth. Their aim is to 
show, not how the greatest amount of wealth can be produced, but 
the best state of society. Had they hit on an economic principle, by 
which wealth might have been produced at the moral expense of the 
community, we may be quite sure we should have heard no‘!ing of 
it. But Mr. Mill and Professor Cairnes wrote because they thought 
they could use their profound economic knowledge to the social 
well-being of Irishmen and of Englishmen. 

But Positivism, though admitting and often using the “ scientific 
artifice”’ of separately studying the facts of wealth, certainly denies 
that they constitute a science. Comte, whilst giving the highest 
place to the social analyses achieved by Adam Smith, certainly 
asserts that they have never been materially developed, or carried 
out into the systematic and fruitful character of a science. Well! 
giving its due force to the word materially, and making due allow- 
ance for the breadth of the canvas on which the Social Philosophy of 
Comte is drawn, I do not see that Professor Cairnes shows much to 
the contrary. 

Professor Cairnes has selected four great doctrines in Economy as 
a proof of its character as a progressive science; but in nearly all 
of these he shows us how far Adam Smith had gone to establish it. 
Of the only one of these four of real importance, from the point of 
view of the Philosophy of Society, 7.e., Production, Professor Cairnes 
says: ‘Subject to modifications of this minor kind, the doctrines 
of Adam Smith, in the theory of Production, have been retained, and 
remain an integral portion of the existing body of economic science.” 
On the second doctrine, that of Exchange Value, he says: “There 
are passages in the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ which touch the very core 
of the true theory of Value,” though it was subsequently recast by 
Ricardo. On the third doctrine—Foreign Trade—Professor Cairnes 
says that Adam Smith “achieved important results, though mainly 
of a negative kind.” On the fourth—Money—“ The true nature 
and functions of money were apprehended with great clearness by 
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Adam Smith ;” his principles “have all been accepted by his suc- 
cessors, and are to be found in all good text-books.” . 

No doubt some modifications and additions, more or less important, 
have been added to the general doctrines of Adam Smith, and 
perhaps had Comte been writing now (and not in 1839) with a 
knowledge of all the works to which Professor Cairnes alludes, he 
might somewhat modify his language as to the finality of the 
“Wealth of Nations.” But from the point of view of general 
philosophy, and what is still more, of practical politics, or rather 
the reorganisation of society, these new theories amount to infini- 
tesimally little. The work of reconstructing a Religious, a Social, 
a Moral Unity in the human race in a very minor degree depends 
on the exact determination of the equation of exchanges. The 
relation that the true theory of the Bank Act bears to Sociology, is 
that which the resolution of a star of the sixth magnitude into a 
double star bears to Astronomy. In speaking of Adam Smith as 
having practically accomplished the provisional analysis of the main 
economic laws, Comte was simply doing what he did in asserting 
Astronomy to be complete as a science, and practically closed by 
Newton. There have no doubt been some discoveries about the 
mountains of the moon, and various nebulz have been since resolved 
into stars, and even a parasitical planet or two has been detected 
by improved instruments. A captious objection has been taken 
that the spectrum analysis has disclosed the composition of the 
celestial bodies, as if that were astronomy and not chemistry. But 
for the great end of completing the harmony of science with the 
immediate purpose of the harmony of human life, Comte held 
Astronomy to be complete when it had thoroughly explained the 
solar system. And he held Political Economy to have practically 
accomplished its task when Adam Smith (perhaps imperfectly) 
generalised the governing conditions of man’s material existence. 

It is in the spirit of breadth and of “ensemble” in the Positive 
Philosophy that the chief objections to it are found. Professor 
Cairnes labours to show that Economy possesses the continuity of 
a science by referring to various improvements made since Adam 
Smith in economic theories. But this mere polishing of the 
“scientific artifices,” this refining upon the “ hypotheses ””—hypo- 
theses, we must remember, wholly useless for any practical purpose 
without a mass of other knowledge—has not the true mark of 
progressive science. The conception of a separate analysis of the 
facts of industry by Adam Smith, and his sketch of the fundamental 
conditions of wealth in society, was a vast step in social science, as 
great almost as that of the planetary orbits in astronomy. But the 
deductions from, and the partial corrections of, his laws by subse- 
quent hands (the whole subject consisting of “scientific artifices), 
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more resemble the elaboration of curious and useless theorems in 
geometry. From the point of view of Social Philosophy Adam 
Smith is the Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton of Economy. But we 


- may regard the discoveries of new theories of rent and exchange as 


only the detection of some truant asteroid which had eluded 
Newton’s eye, but is only remotely connected with science as an 
organised whole. The true continuity of a real science means a 
succession of pregnant discoveries of a kindred order. Now it may 
be safely said that in the hundred years of its existence, mere Political 
Economy (from which term Mr. Mill’s and all similar works on 
Social Philosophy must be excepted) has produced nothing which 
in its bearing on the Philosophy of Society can be for an instant put 
beside the “ Wealth of Nations.” 

With respect to the absence of “ fecundity ” which Comte objects 
to Political Economy as a science, his argument depends on the same 
breadth of view. ‘The original conception of generalising the facts 
of human industry threw a flood of light backwards and forwards 
upon the whole range of social philosophy ; it gave a secure basis for 
a number of other inquiries into society, and led to many fruitful 
applications in practice. But the minor deductions from this con- 
ception, the corollaries from these scientific artifices, even if sound 
and consistent in themselves, have thrown no such light upon the 
social system as a whole, or practical politics. They are pretty pro- 
blems, ingenious theorems, but they are not fruitful of social order. 
The theory “of comparative cost” and “the equation of inter- 
national exchange,” may be strictly scientific means of explaining in 
the abstract certain facts of some epochs of civilisation. But from 
the point of view of the entire reorganisation of society, they are a 
little like the “perfecting of the theory of irregular verbs,” which 
Carlyle tells us was going on in the midst of the French Revolution. 
Siéyes, he tells us, used to declare that politics was “a science which 
he had exhausted”—at the very time when the social system of 
Europe was passing into an entirely different phase. 

Between the opinions represented by Professor Cairnes and those of 
Comte the conflict is summed up in the question— What is a Science ? 
Nor is this a difference merely of words, in the nomenclature of ideas. 
It is a radical difference in philosophy. It is not merely the ques- 
tion what you shall call this branch of study, but whether such a 
branch of study should be cultivated or not. Comte does not admit 
that all studies are useful, and that any branch of inquiry is a 
science. In his view, not only must the name of a science be denied 
to a study of part of a body of correlated phenomena, but in the 
organic world any such study of a part is doomed to confusion, what- 
ever you call it. A science with him is a systematic explanation of 
an order of complex phenomena which cannot be reduced into another 
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order of phenomena. But it is much more than this. This study 
must itself conform to the harmony of the study in other sciences. 
It must fit on to those which precede it, and work as the subordinate 
and instrument of those which succeed it. And then this organised 
scheme of knowledge is itself but the instrument for directly organ- 
ising society and human life. Hence it is that a number of studies 
which may in themselves lead to minor truths, are condemned as 
really embarrassing the science to which they are akin. And a 
great number of studies in organic and social life (in themselves, 
perhaps, logical) are positively noxious when they lavish research 
upon facts depending on conditions which it is most desirable to 
change, or when they indirectly inflame social evils and passions. 
Just as we all condemn vivisection when carried out in a spirit of 
wanton curiosity, so is it immoral to waste good lives in elaborating 
hypotheses assuming the universal supremacy of self-interest and of 
competition, when the crying want of mankind is to destroy that 
supremacy. 

Positivism is called upon to recognise Political Economy as a true 
science by reason of its discoveries respecting the laws of wages, 
rent, accumulation, exchange,- value, and population. Well, but the 
leading idea of Positivism is to recast the whole condition of these 
questions by a social and religious machinery. It deals with popula- 
tion itself by domestic means, and therefore cares little for laws based 
on the hypothesis of population as it is. It proposes to make all 
labour in principle gratuitous ; and to apportion wages by something 
other than competition. One of the commonest modes of acquisition 
under its system would be gift, and it charges bankers with the duty 
of lending money on social, and not on monetary, grounds. But 
these changes, if ever realised, would turn the existing laws of 
exchange and the wages-fund upside down, by destroying the data 
on which they rest. Positivism would radically change the principal 
data which Political Economy must consider fixed, and that so com- 
pletely, that the hypothetical laws would become lumber. Laws of 
combat, based on the assumption that men fight in chain armour, 
might be very true, but they would not have a high value if men 
took to fighting with needle-guns, and even less if they ceased to 
fight at all. And the complete science of tournaments would be 
hardly in place in the midst of modern industry, though it would 
remain perfectly true—hypothetically. In the eyes of a system 
which proposes to destroy the supremacy of self-interest in industry, 
as in all other parts of human life, it does not seem a good thing to 
elaborate laws of industry based on that supremacy. It is to con- 
struct a “theory of irregular verbs,” to perfect “the science of 
government,” on the eve of a social revolution which is to transform 
the entire data you work from. 
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It is, of course, open to you to deny that you accept any such 
scheme of reorganisation of society. That may be. But to take 
this position is at once to enter on the sphere of general Sociology. 
Then tell us to what organisation of society you look. A pure Con- 
servative may, perhaps, with consistency, be a pure political econo- 
mist. To him the.present is rightand permanent. Those, however, 
who desire to alter it, must consider what any changes might do to 
vary the condition of industry, and within what limits and to what 
ends their economic studies must work. But that is at once to sub- 
ordinate economic studies to the study of society as a whole; and 
is to be, not a mere Economist, but a Social Philosopher. 

To one who is in any sense a social reformer it is hard to see how 
Political Economy can in any real sense give him the “Science of 
Wealth.” <A science of wealth ought to include the best use of 
wealth, the distribution of wealth to the greatest advantage of the 
community, the best forms of wealth,—all these from the point of 
view of the good of society. Why, in things wholly under human 
control, is the Science to be of what is now? Why is it the science 
of producing the greatest wealth, instead of wealth in the best way ? 
Yet all consideration of the best way is outside the pale of Political 
Economy. 

Let us conceive a “ Science of the Family,” or Domestic Economy, 
the special facts arising not from the industrial, but from the sexual 
and parental instincts. Would that necessarily be the science of 
producing the greatest family ? Would the science of the “ Family” 
be content to assume the conjugal and parental relation and duties 
exactly as these are understood in England in 1870? No real 
philosopher can imagine that in framing a science of the Family he 
could advance a step safely until he had conceived the ensemble of the 
social system in its normal and healthy state. Then how can he 
better frame a science of Industry till he has done the same ? 

To call Political Economy the “Science of Wealth” is an entire 
misnomer. It does not pretend to teach us the only thing we really 
want to know about wealth, that is, how to use it, how it concerns 
human life. Suppose it granted that there is a separate science of 
Nutrition in the bodily as in the social organism, 7. e., a science 
of the Belly. The science of the Belly would be a very odd one if it 
taught merely how the greatest amount of food could be got into 
it, or how the organ might be developed by use, and did not tell us 
what part it played in the whole organism, and in what way it most 
serves the bodily health. 

In what sense is it true that Political Economy “ reveals the laws 
according to which wealth is produced, accumulated, and distri- 
buted ; according to which capital increases, and profit declines, and 
rent grows, and wages, prices and interest fluctuate”? The revela- 
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tion extends only to a part of Europe for a few centuries. In thou- 
sands of various societies wealth has been produced and distributed 
under conditions diametrically different. Under Brahminism, Mosa- 
ism, Polytheism, Fetichism, primitive Christianity, medizeval Catho- 
licism, the case was utterly different. The other conditions which 
Political Economy assumes as fixed in a particular way, were, under 
all of these systems and countless others, found in wholly different 
force. And it is proposed by Positivism, and indeed by every 
scheme of social progress, wholly to change the moral and social 
conditions from the state in which alone Political Economy has 
studied them and in which it assumes them fixed. 

What then are the limits within which mere economic generalisa- 
tions of society are practicable? They are those elements of the 
industrial question which a study of society and history exhibit as 
being actually or nearly constant. There are certain natural ele- 
ments into which all industry may be resolved; material conditions 
of production; the preservation of the product; the instrument ; 
and human or animal co-operation. Labour and land are natural 
elements of production. There are a number of agencies in the 
Industrial question, purely or mainly physical, which of necessity 
limit human action. All this is as useful as to know the air which 
man can breathe and live in. Then there are a number of practical 
expedients invented by man and within his control, but so obviously 
universal as to be safely treated as constant—such as the use of 
money, exchange, price, and the like. All these are plainly within 
the scope of economic reasoning. But we pass out of these limits 
the moment we leave the constants, directly we come to data 
influenced by human character, institutions, and ideas, and which 
re-act on them; directly we have to assume as constant social facts 
which we know would be very different in another and possibly 
better society. Then we are wasting time, and perhaps poisoning 
men’s minds, if we continue to formulate the facts of existing society 
without asking what the better form of society should be. Every- 
thing relating to distribution is obviously within human control, 
and may vary within enormously distant limits, as religion, habit, 
institutions, doctrines, sway the human race. And if the mere 
Economist cannot touch this question of Distribution, he has done 
nothing to found a Science of Wealth. 

What, then, are these really sound economic laws? They are not 
the science of wealth. They are only the limits and conditions, the 
postulates, as it were, of a science of wealth if it existed. Thus the 
conditions of the air which we must breathe, the amount of food a 
human body might require, its capacity of floating in water or falling 
through air, the temperature at which it must be preserved, and the 
like, may be highly useful conditions of our animal economy ; but 
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they do not constitute the science of human life itself. They can tell 
us nothing of growth and movement, of the organs in operation ; 
for these depend on theories which must be grasped as a whole. 
Thus the laws of Political Economy are the conditions and limits 
within which industry works; but these are not the laws of industry 
itself, except so far as they may be provisionally abstracted out of a 
complete social philosophy. 

After all, this question between Political Economy and Positivism 
cannot be decided by itself. It depends on the entire scheme of 
thought. The Positive philosophy is, above all others, a conception 
of “ensemble.” There is a “ solidarity ” throughout all its elements, 
and no part of itcan be separately estimated. The question whether 
or not the facts of wealth can be made a distinct science, depends for 
its settlement on far broader questions:—what is the end of all 
science, what is the logic of the separate sciences, how are these 
classified and subordinated? And these questions pierce down to 
the roots of knowledge and of action, lie at the very springs of 
Thought and of Life. 

Thus it is that the method by which Comte proposes to deal with 
the facts of Wealth, or rather of Industry, is to be found in the 
“ensemble” of his system, and not in the few pages in which he 
speaks of Political Economy. Merely to read over these, however 
carefully, as Professor Cairnes appears to have done, is not to grasp 
his meaning. It can be found only in a thoughtful estimate of his 
conception of science, and of the logic of the social science as a whole. 
What he has to say on the facts of industry is to be read only in 
countless passages and sentences woven into the very tissue of all his 
collective works. The science of the Economists is only one of the 
many special sciences which Positivism has to meet. It rejects the 
special science of wealth, just as it condemns the idle search after 
minute planets, or the idle speculations into the elements of the fixed 
stars, just as it condemns the habit of separating the physical from 
the moral health of the human being, or pedantic dogmatising about 
the mere machinery of Government. It rejects all special studies of 
cognate phenomena, and all social studies which are pursued on any- 
thing but a distinctly-conceived scheme of a social future. And in 
debating this question, it refuses to narrow it down to a mere argu- 
ment upon scientific methods; or to try conclusions with Political 
Economy on the limited field on which it seeks to entrench itself. 
Positivism charges Political Economy—Political Economy, that is, 
in its narrow form, and in its claims to found a complete and separate 
sclence—with stereotyping a social system which we seek to trans- 
form, and with being in result (if not in spirit) profoundly opposed 
to the true Regeneration of Society. 

Freperic Harrison. 
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Tue Anti-Slavery Standard, which had been for over thirty years 
the official organ of the American Anti-Slavery Society, appeared 
in May, 1870, as a monthly magazine entitled The Standard. One 
of its later numbers preceding this change of form and name 
contained a manifesto that may be regarded as historical. It was 
from the pen of the President of the Society, Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
and was his first proclamation to his comrades that their vic- 
tory is won. Some shouted their pean when President Lincoln 
issued his edict of emancipation; and when Congress adopted a 
Constitutional Amendment for ever prohibiting slavery in the United 
States, even Garrison sang his nune dimittis, and laid aside his 
armour. In vain did the leading orator of the movement plead that 
the assumptions of triumph were premature, that the negro was 
unenfranchised, and threatened with abandonment to the control 
of his infuriated master, that his equality was yet unrecognised 
even in the Northern States, and that signs of reaction were every- 
where showing themselves. The Garrison party held that the object 
for which the Anti-Slavery Society was founded was not the equality 
of the negro but his emancipation, and that the adoption of the 
Amendment completed their task. They declared that, so far as 
they were concerned, the Society was dissolved ; and left the sym- 
pathisers with Mr. Phillips’s view weakened in numbers, but resolved 
to use their machinery until the negro had gained every right 
accorded to the white man. The result justified the pertinacity of 
the latter. The treason of President Johnson to the party which 
had elected him to be Vice-President with Mr. Lincoln, gave free play 
to a reaction which might have succeeded had he been a more 
prudent man; and as it was, it availed to compel the negro to gain the 
laws and defences necessary to his security, inch. by inch, against a 
powerful combination of all the interests and prejudices that could 
be brought to bear against him in every part of the country. The 
Abolitionists have hardly had fiercer battles to wage than those 
which followed between the accession of President Johnson and the 
election of General Grant. Fortunately, the Southern violence 
which had brought on the war was resuscitated by the return of the 
President to his sectional sympathies, and rose to a height which 
revealed its intent not only.by cruel outrages on the negroes, but 
even by threats against the Union. The course of the Southern legis- 
latures, empowered by the President without reference to Congress, 
almost amounted to a new rebellion; and the North was rekindled 
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to the determination which steadily advanced to the reconstruc- 
tion of Southern society on the basis of freedom,’ and brought it 
to the final Act, by which the last vestige of negro oppression 
must be trampled out in every part of the Union. The Fifteenth 
Constitutional Amendment, which declares that neither the United 
States, nor any State, shall deprive any citizen of the United States 
of the right to vote on account of race, colour, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, and that Congress shall have power to secure 
that right by appropriate legislation, stands as the net result of the 
rebellion of slavery against the American Republic. The number 
of the anti-slavery organ already referred to, announced the ratifica- 
tion by the Alabama legislature, which placed the success of that 
Amendment beyond doubt. It also announced that the new Pre- 
sident, whose first word on the negro-question had been awaited 
with eagerness, had received the coloured Minister from Hayti 
with unusual cordiality; and had taken occasion, on his recogni- 
tion, to denounce the prejudice against colour, and affirm the right 
of negroes to employment in the public service at home and 
abroad. It was by the side of these announcements that the Pre- 
sident of the Anti-Slavery Society issued his letter to his adherents, 
and the soldiers of his cause. He proclaims that, with the adop- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, their work as a special organisa- 
tion for the purpose which originally brought them together must 
be considered as accomplished. Nevertheless, he considers that 
they have no right to disband the troops that have been trained 
by their long and successful conflict. The veterans of one moral 
movement are, he maintains, the natural initiators and best workers 
of another. “A fitting regard to economy of means forbids the 
throwing away of valuable machinery, which, one object accom- 
plished, may be turned towards another, perhaps as important as the 
first.” Here are men who have acquired the habit of working for 
ideas. Their flag is known. Their success has proved their sagacity, 
and gained confidence. ‘The wise and economical way would be to 
throw down the barriers of a united and specific enterprise (the 
abolition of negro slavery), and, welcoming all questions of reform 
to its columns, swear its followers, not to the one campaign of 
emancipation, but to enlist for the war so long as the struggle lasts, 
to remodel finance, christianise law, enfranchise woman, protect and 
elevate the masses, break the bonds of superstitious observance, curb 
appetite, and make men fit for the freedom God intends for them.” 
He then announces that the journal which has hitherto been the 
mouth-piece of the Anti-Slavery Society will continue as The 
Standard, and devote itself to do for law, woman, labour, temper- 
ance, and free thought, what it has done for the negro. 

The furling of the anti-slavery flag, that it may be unfurled in 
the interest of all those movements for reform which were really 
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awakened by the agitation it was originally raised to represent, sums 
up an interesting and significant chapter of history while it opens a 
: new one. The Established Church, the House of Lords, have neither 
i of them one-third of the strength in England to-day that slavery 
apparently had in the United States forty years ago. The most vulgar 
) street preacher holding forth under the arches at St. Pancras, is not 
more insignificant than the man who first addressed his motley 
crowd on Boston Common against slavery at that period. William 
Lloyd Garrison seemed anything but a formidable man; and if 
spoken of at all, it was as a mad printer, who had taken a notion to 
preach sedition to unchurched rogues and fools. He spoke gram- 
matically, but had little education ; he was fiery, but without elo- 
quence. His best graduation had been through a gaol in Baltimore, 
where he had been imprisoned for publishing a diatribe against 
certain slave-traders. Gradually his boldness in denouncing so 
powerful an autocrat as Slavery excited the attention of a few 
Unitarian ministers, who had learned by their own experience that 
public opinion is not always in the right. One of these—the Rev. 
Samuel J. May—told me that, on stopping to hear him one day, he 
; felt a certain truth in what was said, but regarded the speaker as 
very immoderate. He spoke to Mr. Garrison, and said, “ Be calm; 
you are all on fire!” ‘I have need to be, sir,’’ cries the reformer, 
“for I have mountains of ice around me.” Those who listened to 
Mr. Garrison’s first arraignments of slavery testify that he uttered 
the merest commonplaces of natural justice and human rights in the 
simplest form. He has since, as then, been only as a pane of glass 
through which the plain light of moral sentiment passed freely, 
to expose and judge the inhumanity and immorality of African 
slavery. This faithful and fearless pioneer of emancipation is a 
standing illustration to his more critical friends of the power of a 
great cause to raise and inspire the most ordinary men who ally 
themselves absolutely with it. ‘To read now the commonplaces of his 
volume of collected writings will enable one to gauge quite accu- 
rately the condition of America only a generation ago, when every 
word in it was revolutionary. A poor man himself, he drew a few 
other pocr men around him, and they managed to get a little room, 
with some type and paper, so that on January 1, 1831, there appeared 
a wretched little Journal named The Liberator. Its motto was— 
“Our country is the world; our countrymen all mankind.” Mr. 
Garrison himself wrote all that was in the paper, set it in type, 
printed it, and distributed it. I have seen this first number, and 
certainly nothing could look more unpromising than the dingy single 
sheet, little over a foot square, which represented the germ of the 
idea which has at length made the Republic over into its own image. 
Nevertheless, the fact that one poor man could denounce slavery out- 
side of a prison, or that a Liberator could be printed in any American 
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city, excited the attention of the South. Slavery, with the keen 
sense of the savage, laid its ear close to the ground, and heard, in 
the footsteps of the little group on Boston Common, the tramp of 
distant armies. South Carolina demanded of Edward Everett, then 
Governor of Massachusetts, and always servile to slavery, that he 
should suppress Garrison and his paper. Everett tried to find him 
in vain for some time, but at last succeeded. ‘It was reported to 
me,” wrote the Hon. H. G. Otis, “‘ by the city officers, that they had 
ferretted out the paper and its editor. His office was an obscure 
hole ; his only visible auxiliary a negro boy; and his supporters a 
few very insignificant persons of all colours.” The Boston autho- 
rities assured the Southerners that there was not the slightest danger 
from such a miserable source; but the Southerners had a copy of the 
first number, and they never slept easily after reading in it, “Iam , 
in earnest. I will not equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not 
retreat a single inch; and I will be heard. Posterity will bear 
testimony that I was right.” All the splendours of its throne 
availed Slavery nothing, so long as this Mordecai in sackcloth sat at 
its gate, and “stood not up nor moved for” it. So, for him, it 
raised its gallows. Garrison was dragged by its mob through the 
streets of Boston with a rope around his neck. Nevertheless, Boston 
was not quite ripe for murdering a man for free speech; and so 
Mordecai, having escaped death by imprisonment, lives to see his 
Haman suspended on that same gallows of physical violence which 
it was the first to raise. 

There is no process of cause and effect more traceable than that 
represented in the advance of this agitation by means of the outrages 
which sought to destroy it. I need not enter into the matter in 
detail ; the history of one moral movement is the history of all, and 
there never was one that did not show the truth of Milton’s warning, 
that they who seek to trample out free thought and free speech are 
treading on a fire, which will all the more send up its sparks into 
their own faces. When Garrison came out of prison it was to find 
the eloquent voice of Channing affirming his principles, and the 
young generation of those who were to be the poets and idealists of 
New England, stirred as by the breath of a spring-tide felt beneath 
the snow. The imagination, in which lay folded the “ Biglow 
Papers,” recognised the romance which had surprised the homely 
Boston streets—the printer, in his ‘obscure hole,” sending an 
earthquake through the country by a word—and it called out his 
first high strain. 


‘¢ In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
- oiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young man ; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 
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‘¢O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn, 
Through which the splendours of the new day burst! 


‘¢ Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here ! 
See one straight-forward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world! See the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn ! 


‘* O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain ; 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain.” 


My object in the remainder of this paper will be to give some 
brief account of one particular tongue of flame which the fire- 
tramplers of those days brought up into their faces. In the spring 
of 1835 a young graduate of Harvard and student of law, walking 
in Washington Street in Boston, suddenly found himself in the 
thick of an infuriated mob of roughs, led on by some of the 
wealthiest gentlemen of the city. Dragging Mr. Garrison with a 
rope, they went to the anti-slavery office and sacked it, tearing down 
the sign, and breaking it into splinters." The youth knew nothing 
of the cause of this violence ; but he felt the wrong being done, and 
started forward in a vain endeavour to defend the object of the 
popular fury. ‘I remember going into the mob,” he once said in 
conversation with a friend, “with not the slightest interest in the 
anti-slavery movement, or the slightest knowledge of its reason or 
its object ; but I was just as indignant on the ground of fair play as 
I would be to-day.” 

Such was the first introduction of Wendell Phillips to radicalism. 
The directors of that mob whom he confronted were the men of his 
own patrician class ; perhaps I should say caste, for outside of India 
or Virginia it would be hard to find an aristocracy more hard and 
fast than that which is generalised in Boston as “ Beacon Street.” 
The individual mobbed and his friends were such as young Phillips 
had hitherto no more knowledge of than Belgravia has of Bethnal 
Green. He was born in Beacon Street, his father being mayor of 
that city, an old Conservative federalist, who had for fourteen years 
been President of the Senate of Massachusetts. The founder of the 
family was the Rev. George Phillips, who, after graduation and 


(1) This was only one of the many mobs which occurred at that time as the result of 
a meeting of wealthy citizens of Boston, held in obedience to protests sent from meet- 
ings in Charleston and Richmond, which lashed the people to a frenzy against the 
abolitionists. George Thompson fled to England for his life, leaving his wife and child 
behind. The Mayor of Boston dared not face the mob, and the only way he could 
protect some anti-slavery ladies was to disperse their meeting, even as he had rescued 
Garrison by putting him in prison. 
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p ordination at Cambridge, England, went to America in the Arabella 
(a ship that followed the Mayflower), and, declaring that he regarded 
. his ordination by “ prelates” as of no importance at all, consented 
to preach to the people only if they should choose him,—an old 
democratic element which reappeared in the second Phillips, who was 
imprisoned for his opposition to Governor Andros, the miniature 
edition of himself which James II. inflicted on New England. In the 
third generation the family became large landed proprietors, and 
they have ever since preserved their wealth. They did much toward 
) endowing academies, and some of the oldest literary foundations in 
Massachusetts—Andover among others—are traceable to their gene- 
rosity. The father of Wendell Phillips was a man of fine manners, 
and was very popular notwithstanding his pertinacious refusal to 
join the Church. “He would never,” he said, “put his neck ina 
yoke that he could not unloose.” His wife, the mother of the pre- 
sent Mr. Phillips, was a woman of marked independence of character 
as well as refinement, and her constant lesson to her children was 
that of self-reliance. Since the old Andros days, however, the 
democratic element in the family blood seems to have slumbered 
until it was awakened by the street scenes of 1835. 

Certainly there was nothing in the earlier life or college days of 
young Phillips that gave any sign of his future career. He was 
remarkable among his fellow-students for his athletic ability and 
skill, his fine personal appearance, and fastidious manners. He was’ 
the pet of the aristocrats and President of the “Gentlemen’s Club,” 
which then flourished in the University. His maiden speech was 
against the establishment of a temperance society in the institution. 
If he had a passion it was for horses, and enough of this old fancy 
survived in his later life to make him a personal friend of Rarey. 
) Nevertheless he was with all this a good student, with a talent for 
chemistry and mechanics, and a lively interest in history. He has 
always, indeed, been a scholar, and few have a more intimate 
knowledge of Latin, French, and English literature. De Tocqueville 
was from an early date his idol. Whilst at college he took 
no interest in contemporary politics ; he was, nevertheless, noted in 
the Debating Club for his enthusiasm concerning historic heroes— 
particularly Harry Vane, Pym, Marvel, Cromwell, and Milton. Few 
youths were ever graduated with a fairer prospect of success. Already 
a favourite, with a reputation for eloquence of the college sort, he 
entered upon the study of law, and seemed to his powerful friends as 
one standing on the first rungs of a ladder whose other end was at 
the White House. It is a proverbial remark in America that 
Mr. Phillips might have reached any station he pleased. 

Across this shining path the Garrison mob came. Indignant as 
the youth was at this outrage, it required a year, and a very potent 
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influence beside, to connect it definitely in his mind with the system 
of slavery. The influence was that of the excellent lady who has 
since sustained him in his trials and labours, and lives to witness 
their happy consummation in a noble success. This lady, to whom 
he was betrothed, induced him after the mob to attend one of Mr. 
Garrison’s meetings. The revelations of the lowly reformer con- 
cerning slavery, whose workings he had himself witnessed, fell into 
an honest soil, and though it was to be some time yet before the 
young man could turn from all his associations, and renounce the 
bright prospect opening before him, the chart of his future was 
thenceforth marked out. 

It was in 1837 that his hour came. On November 7th of that 
year the Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, who had established an anti-slavery 
newspaper at Alton, Illinois, was shot by a mob while defending 
his printing-press. When this became known in Boston, an attempt 
was made to obtain Fanneil Hall for a public meeting to consider 
the matter. This was at first refused, but finally, through the 
influence of Dr. Channing, the hall was obtained, and a large 
assembly collected on the 8th of December. Channing made a very 
eloquent speech, showing the seriousness of the principle involved, 
and resolutions in denunciation of the outrage were offered. The 
Hon. J.T. Austin, Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, followed 
him in a speech of great bitterness, in which he described the slaves 
as a menagerie of wild beasts, and said that Lovejoy had “died as 
the fool dieth.” This speech produced a wild excitement in the hall, 
which contained many of the elements which had been represented 
in the mob that had assaulted Garrison. Mr. Phillips arose to 
reply to Austin, amid much confusion and noise. For a while he 
was suffered to proceed, but when he came to answer a comparison 
which Austin had made between the murderers of Lovejoy and the 
“orderly mob which had thrown the tea overboard in Boston 
Harbour,” he said, “Sir, when I heard the gentleman lay down 
principles which place the murderers of Alton side by side with Otis 
and Hancock, with Quincy and Adams, I thought those pictured 
lips (pointing to the portraits in the hall) would have broken into 
voice to rebuke the recreant American—the slanderer of the dead.” 
Here the uproar became tremendous, the mob yelling that he should 
not proceed until he had “ taken that back.” The Hon. W. Sturgis 
came and took his stand by Mr. Phillips’s side. The mob listened 
to one sentence fromhim. ‘I did not come here to take any part in 
this discussion, nor do I intend to; but I do entreat you, fellow- 
citizens, by everything you hold sacred—I conjure you by every 
association connected with this hall, consecrated by our fathers to 
freedom of discussion, that you listen to every man who addresses 


you in a decorous manner.” These words solemnly uttered, stilled 
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the audience, and Mr. Phillips was permitted to proceed. Once 
again, indeed, the crowd thundered its anger against him, when he 
said, “ The disputed right which provoked the Revolution—taxation 
without representation—is far beneath that for which Lovejoy died.” 
But he mastered it with a dexterity which proved him the true 
orator of the occasion. ‘One word, gentlemen,” he said. “As 
much as thought is better than money, so much is the cause for 
which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. James 
Otis thundered in this hall when the king did but touch his pocket. 
Imagine if you can his indignant eloquence had England offered to 
put a gag upon his lips.” The applause which followed this proved 
that this first battle for free speech in Boston had been won by this 
youth, whom as yet no one in the crowd knew. He stood now a 
free man, and the people listened, hushed and thrilled, to the end. 

Many times, since then, Wendell Phillips has had to face mobs, 
mobs too that have not been contented to hurl only hisses and outcries 
at him. He has been pelted and stoned, and at one time his life was 
only saved, it is believed, by a body-guard of young men who stayed 
in his house night and day. But, whatever the danger, he has never 
for an instant faltered in his work. It was but natural that the hate 
of all whom slavery could command should have been concentrated 
upon him; for it was he who first raised the anti-slavery cause from 
the dust. He found it a vulgar street agitation, with only poor and 
unlettered men supporting it; he gave it his position, his wealth, his 
scholarship and eloquence, and won for it the hearts of the young 
men who could not be kept from crowding every hall where he was to 
speak, by any devices. Inspired by his cause, trained by his in- 
creasing responsibilities, animated by the perception that he had the 
ear of the people, Phillips studied, thought, toiled, and every oration 
increased the impression he had made. He rivalled the theatres 
with his audiences, he drew the professors, he excited the young 
authors; it began to be considered “the thing” to profess some 
interest in the anti-slavery movement. Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
began to sing of it. Emerson, Parker, Margaret Fuller, began to 
adorn it with their philosophy. But it was Channing and Phillips 
who picked it out of the mire of the street, and set it on the way to 
its triumph. 

I may thus far have rendered myself liable to the criticism made 
upon novelists who declare their characters to be great geniuses, 
without furnishing anything in their conversation which proves them 
such. Mr. Phillips’s orations are but little known in this country 
precisely because they were so perfect for his own. He never uttered 
a word for other lands or other ages to hear. He was absolutely 
devoted to the task before him. Consequently it is impossible for 
any special utterance of his, separated from the circumstances which 
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called it forth, and from the magic of his manner and voice, to convey 
more than a small part of its power to those engaged in other 
struggles and interested in other questions. Nevertheless, there is 
a certain correspondence between the development of the English 
race on each side of the Atlantic, and the best thoughts of each, how- 
ever coloured and modified by circumstances, are translatable for the 
other. Assuming, therefore, that my reader can recognise in the 
great struggle for the rights of a despised race in America principles 
underlying the historic and pressing conflicts on the path of English 
progress, I proceed to quote certain passages, as they have been pre- 
served by reporters, from his always extemporaneous addresses. 

In 1851, Daniel Webster, the famous Massachusetts senator, whose 
consent to the Fugitive Slave Law had excited much resentment in 
the North, made speeches in various regions defending that measure, 
in the course of which he spoke of the Anti-Slavery movement as 
‘a rub-a-dub agitation.” In a speech delivered January 28, 1852, 
in Boston, Mr. Phillips spoke of public opinion as having taken the 
throne once occupied by individual leaders, and in the course of his 
remarks uttered the following passages : 


“They tell us that this heart of mine, which beats so unintermittedly in the 
bosom, if its force could be directed against a granite pillar, would wear it to 
dust in the course of a man’s life. Your capitol, Daniel Webster, is marble, 
but the pulse of every humane man is beating against it. God will give us 
time, and the pulses of men shall beat it down. Take the mines, take the 
Harwich fishing-skiffs, take the Lowell mills, take all the coin and the cotton, 
still the day must be ours, thank God; for the hearts—the hearts are on our 
side!” 

‘‘They have put wickedness into the statute-book, and its destruction is just 
as certain as if they had put gunpowder under the capitol. That is my faith. 
That it is which turns my eye from the ten thousand newspapers, from the forty 
thousand pulpits, from the millions of Whigs, from the millions of Democrats, 
from the might of sect, from the marble government, from the iron army, from 
the navy riding at anchor, from all that we are accustomed to deem great and 
potent, to the simplest child or woman, to the first murmured protest that is 
heard against bad laws.” 

‘It is our interest to educate this people in humanity, and in deep reverence 
for the rights of the lowest and humblest individual that makes up our num- 
bers. Each man here, in fact, holds his property and his life dependent on the 
constant presence of an agitation like this. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty: power is ever stealing from the many to tho few. The manna of 
popular liberty must b> gathered each day, or it is rotten.” 

**< Tn distrust,’ said Demosthenes, ‘are the nerves of the mind.’ Let us see 
that these sentinel nerves are ever on the alert. If the Alps, piled in cold and 
still sublimity, be the emblem of Despotism, the ever restless ocean is ours, 
which, girt within the eternal laws of gravitation, is pure only because never 
still.” 


In the April of 1851, the Fugitive Slave Law bore its first fruits 
in the return of the negro Sims to his master out of Boston. The 
youth made a brave attempt to escape, but was recaptured, and taken 
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through the streets by a large military procession, to a vessel which 
awaited in the harbour to bear him South. The incident created the 
utmost excitement, and the ranks of the Abolitionists were swelled. 
On April 12, 1852, the Abolitionists of Boston celebrated the anni- 
versary of the surrender, and Mr. Phillips having struck the key- 


note of the meeting with the words—“ Liberty knows nothing but 
victories,” said :— 


‘« The anti-slavery cause is a wonder to many. They wonder that it does not 
succeed faster. We sce William Cobbett, with his Political Register, circulating 
seventy thousand copies per week, appeal to the working men of England, and 
in a few years he carries his measures over the head of Parliament. Cobden 
talks the farmers of England, in less than ten years, out of a tyranny that had 
endured for generations. The difference is, we have no such selfish motives to 
appeal to. We appeal to White men who cannot see any present interes! they 
have in the slave question. It is impossible to stir them..... We have to 
make men interested, indignant, enthusiastic for others, not for themselves. 
. .. Ido not believe that, if we should live to the longest period Pro- 
vidence ever allots to the life of a human being, we shall see the total abolition 
of slavery, unless it comes in some critical conjuncture of national affairs, when 


the slave, taking advantage of a crisis in the fate of his master, shall dictate his 
own terms.” 


Having illustrated this by the history of the convulsions which 


secured French, Mexican and South American emancipation, Mr. 
Phillips added :— 


‘‘The hour will come—God hasten it !—when the American people shall so 
stand on the deck of their Union, ‘ built i’ th eclipse, and rigged with curses 
dark.’ If I live to see that hour, I shall say to every slave, Strike now for 
Freedom! ... Ido not know that, to an enlightened mind, a scene of civil 


war is any more sickening than the thought of a hundred and fifty years of 
slavery.” 


When, nine years later, the hour thus foreseen did indeed arrive, it 
is not wonderful that the orator of disunion, in the interest of liberty, 


should have been foremost in standing by the flag which he saw must 
float or fall with emancipation. 


In a speech delivered January 27, 1853, Mr. Phillips reviewed 
the Anti-Slavery movement with especial reference to certain charges 


against its representatives, that their tone was denunciatory, and 
their statements exaggerated. He said :— 


‘‘The cause is not ours, so that we might, rightfully, postpone or put in 
peril the victory by moderating our demands, stifling our convictions, or filing 
down our rebukes, to gratify any sickly taste of our own, or to spare the delicate 
nerves of our neighbour. Our clients are three millions of slaves, standing 
dumb suppliants at the threshold of the Christian world. They have no voice 
but ours to utter their complaints, or to demand justice. The press, the pulpit, 
the wealth, the literature, the prejudices, the political arrangements, the 
present self-interest of the country, are all against us. God has given us no 
weapon but truth, faithfully uttered and addressed, with the old prophets’ 
directness, to the conscience of the individual sinner..... We live in a land 
where every man makes broad his phylactery, inscribing thercon ‘ All men are 
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created equal,’—‘ God hath made of one blood all nations of men.’ It seems to 
us that in such a land there must be, on this question of slavery, sluggards to 
be awakened, as well as doubters to be convinced. Many more, we verily 
believe, of the first than of the last. There are far more dead hearts to be 
quickened, than confused intellects to be cleared up—more dumb dogs to be 
made to speak, than doubting consciences to be enlightened.” 

‘*None but a New Englander can appreciate the power which Church 
organisations wield over all who share the blood of the Puritans. We have 
Popes here all the more dangerous because no triple crown puts you on your 
guard. The Abolitionists early saw that, for a moral question like theirs, only 
two paths lay open: to work through the church—that failing, to join battle 
with it. Some tried long, like Luther, to be Protestants, and yet not come out 
of Catholicism ; but their eyes were opened. Since then we have been con- 
vinced that, to come out of the Church, to hold her up as the bulwark of 
slavery, and to make her shortcomings the main burden of our appeals to the 
religious sentiment of the community, was our first duty and best policy. This 
course alienated many friends, and was a subject of frequent rebuke from such 
men as Dr. Channing. But nothing has ever more strengthened the cause or 
won it more influence; and it has had the healthiest effect on the Church 
itself.” 


The intimation in this passage of the efforts made by the first 
Abolitionists to ally themselves with the Church requires to be sup- 
plemented by the statement that those efforts were long and earnest. 
To all their entreaties the clergy proudly pointed them to the door. 
They regarded them as pests in their congregations. Mr. Garrison 
called on the most prominent minister of the time, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, who put him off with the remark, “I have too many irons 
in the fire to put in another.” “Doctor,” replied Garrison, “you 
had better take them all out, and put this one in, if you mean well 
either to the rengion or to the civil liberty of our country.” This 
appeal was made to the father of Henry Ward Beecher, and of the 
authoress of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” There is no doubt now that as 
the civil authority of the first New England Church perished by its 
support of the witch prosecutions, so the moral strength of its 
successor has been sapped by its support of slavery. It lives feebly 
on the credit of one or two ministers, who were less faithless than the 
rest during the struggle to whose purport nearly all were blind. The 
better record of the Church led by Channing—though even he was 
once shut out of the pulpit he had made famous—enabled it easily 
to supersede orthodoxy ; and, in fact, the emancipation of the negro 
proves to have carried within it several other emancipations. 

On “ Forefathers’ Day” (December 21), in 1855, Mr. Phillips 
made a forcible speech at a dinner in Plymouth. In it he said :— 

‘*To be as good as our fathers we must be better. Imitation is not disciple- 
ship. When some one sent a cracked plate to China to have a set made, every 
piece in the new set had a crack in it. The copies of 1620 and 1787 you com- 
monly see have the crack, and very large, too. Thee and thou, a stationary 
hat, bad grammar and worse manners, with an ugly coat, are not George Fox 
in 1855. You will recognise him in any one who rises from the lap of artificial 


life, flings away its softness, and startles you with the sight of a MAN. Neither 
do I acknowledge, sir, the right of Plymouth to the whole Rock. No, the Rock 
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underlies all America; it only crops out here. It has cropped out many times 
in our history. Old Putnam stood upon it at Bunker Hill..... Ingraham 
had it for ballast when he put his little sloop between two Austrian frigates. 
... . Jefferson had it for a writing-desk when he drafted the Declaration of 
Independence. . . . . Lovejoy rested his musket upon it when they would not 
let him print at Alton, and he said ‘ Death or free speech!’ . . . Garrison had 
it for imposing-stone when he looked in the faces of seventeen millions of angry 
men and printed his sublime pledge, ‘ I will not retreat a single inch, and I 
will be heard!’ 

‘My friend, Governor Boutwell, says the Puritans had no taste in archi- 
tecture. I remember the first vote passed after they landed was that each man 
build his own house. I am for having each man build his own mental house 
now, without caring for too much uniformity in the architecture, and, at any 
rate, keeping clear of compromises and smothering phrases, and all shams and 
delusions.” 

‘‘The Puritans believed that institutions were made for man. ... . Down 
through all the weary years of colonial history to the period of the Revolution 
the Puritan pulse beat in never-faltering allegiance to this principle of the 
sacredness of man. Let us hold on to it; it is to be our salvation. .... One 
day in a store at Andover a man began telling about a fire: ‘There had never 
been such a fire,’ he said, ‘in the county of Essex. A man going by Deacon 
Pettingill’s farm saw an owl on the ridge-pole. He fired at the owl, and the 
wadding, getting into the shingles, set the hay on fire, and it was all destroyed 
—ten tons of hay, six head of cattle, the finest horse in the county,’ &c. The 
Deacon was nearly crazed by it. The hearers went on speculating, one after 
another, and the conversation drifted into all sorts of conjectures. At last 
a quiet man, who sat spitting in the fire, looked up and asked, ‘ Did he hit the 
owl?’ That man was made for the sturdy reformer of one idea. No matter 
what the name of the thing be; no matter what the sounding phrase be, what 
tub be thrown to the whale, always ask the politician and the divine, ‘ Did he 
hit the owl?’ Is liberty safe? Is man sacred? They say, sir, I am a fanatic, 
and so I am. But none of us have yet risen high enough. Afar off, I see 
Carver and Bradford, and I mean to get up to them.” 


Several of the most powerful addresses of Mr. Phillips were made 
during the excitement which followed the armed attack of John Brown 
upon Slavery in Virginia, and after his execution. For a week, it 
will be remembered, John Brown held the United States’ armoury at 
Harper’s Ferry with his score of men, the terror of the Virginians 
having multiplied them into a vast invading army. 


*‘There is no cowardice in Virginia,” said Mr. Phillips. ‘*The South are 
not cowards. . . . They were brave enough, but they saw afar off. . . . Virginia 
did not tremble at a gray-headed man at Harper’s Ferry; they trembled at a 
John Brown in every man’s conscience. He had been there many years, and, 
like that terrific scene in the Hall of Eblis, when the crowd runs around, each 
man with an incurable wound in his bosom which he agrees not to speak of, 
the South has been running up and down its political and social life, and every 
man keeps his hand pressed on the secret sore, with an understood agreement, 
in Church and State, that it shall never be mentioned, lest the ghastly fabric 
come to pieces at the talismanic word. Brown uttered it; cried, ‘Slavery is 
sin! Come, all true men, help pull it down!’ and the whole machinery 
trembled to its very base.” . . . ‘*Connecticut has sent out many a school- 
master to the other thirty States, but never before so grand a teacher as that 
Litchfield-born schoolmaster at Harper’s Ferry, writing as it were upon the 
Natural Bridge, in the face of nations, his simple copy—‘ Resistance to tyrants 
is obedience to God.’” 
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It was John Brown’s frank admissions which those who would 
have saved him could not escape. The Governor of Virginia planted 
himself on Brown’s unimpeachable evidence. ‘“ He is the most reso- 
lute man I ever saw,” said Governor Wise, “the most daring, the 
coolest. I would trust his truth about any question. The sincerest.” 
Phillips exclaims :— 


‘‘ Sincerity, courage, resolute daring, beating in a heart that feared God, and 
dared all to help his brother to liberty—Virginia has nothing, nothing for all 
those qualities but a scaffold! In her broad dominion she can only afford him 
six feet for a grave! God help the Commonwealth which bids such welcome to 
the noblest qualities that can grace poor human nature!” 


The influence of Brown’s blow and of his death, so inadequately 
appreciated in its bearings on the events which have have put an 
end to slavery, was not underestimated by Mr. Phillips. He noted 
the petitions from the North, that Brown should be spared, if only 
as a madman, and the portentous silence at the time of his execution. 


‘‘Do you suppose that these things mean nothing? What the tender and 
poetic youth, as Emerson says, dreams to-day, and conjures up with inarticulate 
speech, is to-morrow the vociferated result of public opinion, and the day after 
is the charter of nations. The American people have begun to feel. The mute 
eloquence of the fugitive slave has gone up and down the highways and by- 
ways of the country. This blow-at Harper’s Ferry—like the first gun at 
Lexington, ‘heard round the world’—reveals men. Watch those about you, 
and you will see more of the temper and unconscious purpose and real moral 
position of men than you would imagine. This is the way nations are to be 


judged. Le not in a hurry; action will come soon enough from this senti- 
ment.” 


John Brown was executed in Virginia on an otherwise memorable 
day-—December 2. On the 8th (1859) he was buried at North Elba, 
in New York. At his grave Mr. Phillips spoke with great feeling, 
saying, among other things :— 


‘He has abolished slavery in Virginia. You may say this is too much. 
Our neighbours are the last men we know. The hours that pass us are those 
we appreciate the least. Men walked Boston streets, when night fell on 
Bunker’s Hill, and pitied Warren, saying ‘Foolish man! Thrown his life 
away!’ That night George III. ceased to rule New England.” 

None who have heard Wendell Phillips can be satisfied with 
any description of the charm with which these things have been 
uttered. Standing before the people with the ease of one born for his 
task, with the authority that comes of lowliness before a great 
idea, relying absolutely upon the eloquence of his truth, simple 
almost to coldness even amid his most scathing rebukes, his gestures 
few and natural, his voice clear and flexible, his serene, high fore- 
head, fair hair, and light blue eye modifying the severity of his 
lower features, he is listened to with alternations of breathless silence 
and wild outbursts of enthusiasm. He has never made a failure, 
never lost an opportunity, he never speaks a word which does not 
weigh for his point. His foes have never dared listen tohim. Mobs 
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sent to break up his meetings have been known to return to their 
employers, saying, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” I have sat 
under his voice for more than an hour, and it always seemed to have 
been only a few minutes. Consecrated to “ one idea,” as the sneerers 
said, he called about that a wealth of illustration, anecdote, lighting 
up with it long tracks of history, until one could only regret that his 
critics did not exchange all their so-called ideas for this one. ‘“ Let 
no one despise the negro any more,” said a man of letters who 
heard him ; “he gave us Wendell Phillips.” 

Mr. Phillips’s orations have not been confined to American slavery. 
He has spoken with equal eloquence on the woman question, and on 
temperance. He has lectured with great ability before the Lyceums 
on O’Connell, Toussaint L’Ouverture, The Lost Arts, Street Life 
in Europe, &c. It is somewhat singular that this finest orator 
by far whom America has ever produced, should have once 
visited England as a delegate to a World’s Anti-slavery Conven- 
tion, and returned without his voice having been heard, except in 
an incidental way, during its sessions. It is equally, though perhaps 
less obviously, significant that this young Harvard scholar could 
not be charmed by the classical spots and the art-galleries of the 
Old World, which he visited during his three years’ stay in Europe, 
from returning to remain thenceforth without intermission at his post. 
One can hardly see or converse with Mr. Phillips without reflecting 
on the strangeness of the destiny, and the sturdiness of the virtue, 
which have chained a person so ornamental, genial, cosmopolitan, 
by nature, to the dreary work of battling with mercantile selfishness 
and facing coarse mobs. Such has been the devotion of this imperial 
man. But amid it all he has been healthful, cheerful, and especially 
happy in his domestic life and his friendships. He has the charm of 
wit as well as of manner, and so perennial is his good nature that it 
has been said he never slew an antagonist but with a sunbeam. His 
power with the people of America has been much greater than that 
of any man in the country’s history, this being due not only to his 
eloquence, but to the fact that they saw in him one who had thrown 
aside all the projects and prospects of ambition, all the aids of posi- 
tion and wealth, and, residing in a small house that he might give 
his fortune to his cause, devoted all that he was or possessed to 
the defence of the most weak and despised race. This kind of 
force, attended with humility and even unconsciousness, as in his 
case, is a very formidable one to be enlisted against any institution. 
I remember well when some admirers of Mr. Phillips were trying 
to induce him to stand for Congress. ‘I cannot enter there without 
swearing to support a constitution which recognisesslavery,” he replied. 
“But you would gain there a great help toward reforming the con- 
stitution and abolishing slavery.” ‘But I have not been sent into 
the world to abolish slavery—only to do my duty.” In this spirit 
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he has laboured, aiming rather at doing his best than for any near: - 
success ; and, therefore, it may be, was his success brought near, as 
certainly it was thereby rendered pure and complete: 

When the triumph came, Mr. Phillips received it silently as one 
stunned. At length an occasion came when he realised what had 
been accomplished. It was on May 4th, when he introduced to an 
audience in Boston the negro senator who occupies the seat once 
held by Jefferson Davis. Then, indeed, his face shone, and his voice 
quivered. ‘You remember,” he said, “when we were children, 
and read the Arabian Nights, that after some gorgeous description 
of crests of light, and scimitars of gold, and crowns of gems, the 
caliph clapped his hands, and the dream all burst. We were sitting 
on the cold ground. I felt, as I sat behind Senator Revels, like 
clapping my hands to see whether the scene would change, whether 
it were all a fairy mistake. I could not realise that a thousand men 
had come into Fremont Temple to see a senator of the United States 
from that race so long victimised. I was in Western New York 
when the Secretary of State’s proclamation of the ratified Fifteenth 
Amendment came to us at night. With the grey light of morning 
I sprang to my feet again, and searched for the paper, to see if there 
was really a proclamation. I should like to feel the senator, and see 
‘if he is flesh and blood. I remember the second anti-slavery meeting 
that I ever attended. The Attorney-General of Massachusetts—and 
he still breathes—said that the idea of taking chains off these negroes 
was like letting loose the hyenas. Gentlemen of Boston, I intro- 
duce to you a hyena! Well then, later, Senator Toombs told us 
that, if we ever dared fire a gun, he would call the roll of his slaves 
on Bunker Hill. Behold the first one that has answered—a senator 
of the United States ! 

“Tt is a great epoch. It is the consummation of the grandest 
crusade which the world has seen since the days of Luther. We 
are too near to measure yet the majestic slope of this grand cul- 
minating success, the Saxon race learning to do justice to a race that 
it hated and despised. We lift our brows, noblemen, into the face 
of the world to-day, and repeat, with something of pride, the sub- 
lime pledge of our fathers, that all men are created equal. While 
they said it they were riveting the chains of the race at whose 
emancipation we rejoice. We put that truth, with added guarantee 
and explicit wording, into the constitution of the nation. It is there. 
But it remains for this generation and the next to apply it. With 
infinite toil, at vast expense, sealing the charter with five hundred 
thousand graves, we have made it true of the negro. With what 
toil, at what cost, with what devotion, you will make it true of the 
Indian and the Chinese, the coming years will tell.” 


Moncvure D. Conway. 
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ANNE FURNESS. 
Cuarter I. 


I anwayrs liked going to my grandfather’s. His house had an 
atmosphere of stillness and mystery that was alluring tome. No 
doubt my childish imagination magnified and distorted many things 
there, as the eyes of an infant are not able to see objects as we see 
them with our adult vision. Neither mind nor eyes attain their just 
focus at once. 

In my own home, where there were the constant movement and 
occuption incident to a country house situated on a large and well- 
stocked farm, the servants wondered greatly that ‘‘ Miss Anne” 
should like going to Mortlands—Mortlands was the name of my 
grandfather’s place; and I have more than once overheard them 
opining to each other that it was very bad for a child to be moped up 
in a house like that, without a young or cheerful face for her eyes 
to rest on from sunrise to sunset; and a queer lot that lived there, 
too, by all accounts! Such speeches only aroused a contemptuous 
resentment inme. Perhaps, too, they served to put Mortlands in a 
more alluring light than ever, by their vague hints of something 
strange about grandfather’s household, which appealed to my in-born 
love of the marvellous. 

My father also found it somewhat singular that his little girl 
should be so fond of staying at a dull place where there were no 
pets or playfellows. But my mother never expressed any surprise 
on the subject. Mother and I had a silent sympathy on that, as on 
many another point of feeling. 

Mortlands was situated on the extreme edge of the suburb of a 
country town in the north of England, which I will call Horsing- 
ham. Between it and the nearest house, going town-wards, was a 
space we called the Park, which was simply a large meadow bounded 
by a hedge with ancient elms growing in it at intervals—trees 
that might have been the veritable *‘ hedgerow elms with hillocks 
green,” of “ L’Allegro.” In the other direction, there was no dwell- 
ing within two miles of Mortlands. 

The house had once stood on a considerable estate belonging to it; 
but that was before my time, or grandfather’s time either. When 
he first inhabited it, it had long been shorn of its territorial glories. 
The only land still attached to it was a large, irregular, rambling 
garden enclosed within high stone walls. 

This garden was my delight. I used to spend many long hours in 
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it: sometimes with a story-book, curled up on a moss-grown old 
seat of rustic wood-work; sometimes wandering about the alleys, 
enacting imaginary scenes with imaginary companions. During 
these hours I was mostly alone, and this circumstance had a great 
charm for me. I was left absolutely to my own devices, and as I 
was a child of a very active and vivid fancy, my own devices amply 
sufficed to amuse me. 

I have thought sometimes, that to explore the long silent haunts 
of memory, is like prying into one of the Etruscan tombs they tell 
of, whose walls were once covered with bright pictures of the busy 
life which that solemn, rock-hewn chamber shut out for ever. 
There are the familiar implements of household use—thbe spent 
lamp, the earthen pitcher, the moulded vase. There, too, is found 
the tarnished ornament of Beauty, or the diadem of Command. 
There, from the fitfully-faded paintings on the wall, start out the 
most familiar scenes in strange distinctness ; while, not a yard apart, 
some great event—a king sitting in judgment, a battle with chariots 
and horses, or a nuptial ceremony—is barely decipherable. 

The pomps and vanities, the grave alliances, the cruel combats— 
nay, ever the solemn symbols of worship, perish and disappear : 
kings, heroes, gods—all are fading. We take our little taper, 
and step awe-stricken into the long unbroken darkness, and peer 
and gaze—Who was this? What was that? Here sits a royal 
figure on his throne, whose courtiers have fallen away from him. 
Yonder are two pledging their troth before the priest, and the clasp 
of their outstretched hands is interrupted by a crumbling gap, across 
which a bloated spider runs swiftly. But lo! as we shift the dimly 
burning light, some coarse, common scene starts into life, and we see 
the butcher’s shambles, or the slave grinding corn, as vividly as the 
day they were painted ! 

Thus, out of the hazy past, certain days and certain things reveal 
themselves with capricious distinctness tomy memory. For example, 
I was accustomed to be at Mortlands in all seasons of the year; yet 
the place is indissolubly associated in my mind with a soft, grey, 
autumnal sky, the smell of fallen leaves, and the faint chime of 
church bells wafted from a distance through the moist air. ; 

My grandfather was called Dr. Hewson: my mother was his only 
surviving child out of a numerous family, and his wife had been 
dead many years before I was born. Ile was considered a very 
skilful physician, and had a large practice in Horsingham. He had 
the reputation of being very eccentric; and the household at Mort- 
lands was considered “odd” and “ out of the way.” 

The accusation of eccentricity was chiefly founded, I believe, on 
grandfather’s withdrawal from society. He lived a very retired life. 
Except in his quality of doctor, the Horsingham world knew almost 
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nothing of him. Now, when a man plainly evinces a distaste for our 
company, it is a strong presumption of some twist in his mind; or 
even, it may be, of some cloud on his conscience, since it is evident to 
us all that our company must be agreeable to sane and respectable 
persons. Thus reasoned Horsingham, at all events. 

To the second count—that of “oddness” in his household—I 
believe grandfather would have had to plead guilty. The inmates of 
his house consisted, besides himself, of two female servants, and a 
person whom he always addressed as “Judith,” but who was known 
to the rest of the world as Mrs. Abram. She was the widow of a 
long-deceased younger brother of my grandfather; and her proper 
style and title was, therefore, Mrs. Abram Hewson. But no one 
ever called her so. She was utterly dependent on grandfather. Her 
husband had ill-treated her during his life, and, having wasted her 
little fortune, left her destitute at his death. Grandfather gave 
her a home in his house. It was an act of disinterested benevolence, 
for Mrs. Abram could not be called an agreeable inmate. She was 
subject to fits of gloomy depression on account of her religious views; 
and I believe that she had at one time been so terrified by a zealous 
preacher, that her mind became disordered. I remember, as a child, 
hearing from some of the servants at home, that Mrs. Abram had 
been “in an asylum.” And although the phrase conveyed no very 
definite idea to my mind at the time, it served to invest her with a 
weird interest. 

She was of so singular an aspect as made it difficult to guess at 
her age. Her face was of a dull brick-red colour all over. Her skin 
was singularly coarse. Once, when I was little, some one showed 
me the palm of my own hand through a microscope, and I have ever 
since associated Mrs. Abram’s complexion with that scientific experi- 
ment. 

She had a high Roman nose with a hump on the bridge of it, a 
high narrow forehead, very scanty eyebrows and eyelashes, and 
brown eyes, with queer yellow specks in them, which always 
reminded me of the coat of a tortoise-shell cat. Her hair had been 
cut short, she said, and was entirely concealed by a black net cap 
lined with brown silk, save two loops on the temples: flat festoons 
of hay-coloured hair, whereof no man saw either the beginning or 
the end. She always was dressed in black, and I never saw any 
point of brightness about her person, but the casual glitter of her 
worn wedding-ring. 

Perhaps the strangest peculiarity about Mrs. Abram was her voice. 
It was a muffled, inward voice, whose tone I vaguely connected in 
my mind with the lump on the bridge of her nose. When she spoke 
she dropped her lower jaw and kept her mouth half open, moving 
the lips very little, so that her articulation was indistinct. Also, 
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one effect which her conversation had on my nervous system, was an 
overpowering desire to make her clear her throat, and in default of 
daring to suggest such an operation to her, I was driven to clear my 
own, convulsively. 

Poor Mrs. Abram! She was always very kind to me, and I believe 
she was sincerely grateful and attached to grandfather, and had a 
high respect for him; but that did not prevent her from being very 
despondent about his spiritual condition. 

Then there was Keturah, grandfather’s cook, housekeeper, and 
factotum. She was a woman of remarkably low stature, with a large 
dwarfish head, and short arms like the flappers of a seal. Her face 
was very pale, almost livid, with bright dark eyes, deeply sunken, 
and strong black eyebrows, and black hair. Her features, though 
disproportionately massive for her height, were not ugly. And when 
she smiled, her face became transfigured into something that, if it 
were not beauty, affected me with a charm like that of beauty. But 
then Keturah very rarely smiled. 

The other servant, Eliza, was a staid young woman, who belonged 
to an obscure sect of dissenters, and employed her leisure in reading 
tracts and hymns. But, unlike Mrs. Abram, she was very cheerful 
and equable in a mild soft way. She had pale reddish hair, and a 
freckled face, and was slightly deaf. My interest in her was strongly 
aroused by being told that she had been cruelly treated by a step- 
mother, and that her deafness was the consequence of neglect and 
ill-usage in childhood. 

Such was the household at Mortlands ; for Havilah, the man who 
groomed grandfather’s horse, and did whatever was done in the way 
of cultivating the garden, did not live in the house. 

No doubt they were a singular set of people: and no doubt it was 
not unreasonable that my father’s servants should wonder what 
amusement Miss Annie derived from staying among them! 

I loved my grandfather dearly ; but that did not altogether explain 
my delight in Mortlands: for I also loved my parents—especially my 
mother—very thoroughly, and I was treated at home with the 
fondest indulgence. 

I believe the truth to be that Mortlands afforded a freer scope than 
Water-Eardley (my father’s house) for the exercise of a faculty that 
is active in most children, and was peculiarly so in me: I mean 
imagination. 

For example, the garden at home was trim, bright, and well culti- 
vated, yet I cared nothing for it in comparison with Mortlands. I 
knew the former by heart; its red, yellow, or blue beds disposed in 
geometrical patterns, its clipped box borders, and smooth gravel 
paths. Nothing was left to the imagination. There were no nooks 
and hiding-places, no moss-grown walks, no mouldering walls and 
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pleached bowers, no tangled thickets of heterogeneous growth to be 
peopled by childish fancies. At Mortlands the very air was thick 
with dreams. They swam in the moted sunbeam, and fluttered 
about the ivy, and brooded under the soft shadow of the sycamore. 

My own home was a comfortable, modern country house. My 
father was a ‘‘ gentleman farmer.” His was chiefly grazing land, 
and he prided himself on his breed of cattle. ILe was fond of horses 
too, and he aiways had a couple of hunters in his stable. Some of his 
friends considered this an unwarranted extravagance, and were kind 
enough to suggest (fo cach other, which was scarcely quite practical, 
but much safer than suggesting it to my futher) that the money 
spent on the hunters had been better employed in buying a neat 
little carriage for Mrs. Bell—say one of those new park phaetons— 
and keeping a pair of ponies for her to drive. But I believe mother, 
gentle as she was, would have flamed out very angrily at any one who 
should have said such a thing to her. 

My father and mother made a love-match. But it was also a 
quite “ proper” match in the eyes of the world. In station and for- 
tune they were quite suited to each other. He had inherited a 
flourishing and unencumbered little estate: she was the daughter of 
a country doctor, and brought her husband a good dowry. She very 
much desired, I have learnt from my grandfather, to bestow her 
little fortune, as she bestowed her hand, on her bridegroom, uncon- 
ditionally. But grandfather would not hear of this: neither would 
my father. Her money was settled on herself, and the arrangemen‘s 
of her marriage was utterly devoid of the least spice of romance. 

Nevertheless, it was, as I have said, a love-match. They must 
have been a very handsome couple. I have heard people say that 
when they paid and received their bridal visits, George Furness and 
his wife looked for all the world like a prince and princess in a fairy 
picture-book. 

They had passed out of the picture-book stage by the time I can 
first remember them distinctly. Father rode nearly a stone heavier 
than in his fairy prince days; and mother’s cheek had less rose- 
bloom on it; but they were still most delightful to look upon. 
Indeed, I think that my mother must have been more really beautiful 
than at the time of her marriage; but perhaps most people would 
not agree with me. 

Grandfather Hewson had handsome, boldly-cut features—a little 
stern, perhaps—and mother’s face was a softened copy of his. It 
was to his as a cameo is toa marble bust. She had beautiful dark 
eyes, and pencilled eyebrows, and a quantity of bright chestnut hair 
that fell in tendrilly ringlets on her neck. 

When I was a little child, mother and father saw a good deal of 
company, and visited much among their country neighbours. I was 
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an only child. Two boys had been born after my birth, but they 
both died when infants. Thus, when my parents were absent, I had 
no society at home save that of the servants; and to their socicty I 
had an intense repugnance. 

I was a dainty child (“more nice than wise,” as my nursemaid 
contemptuously expressed it), and I shrank from our cvarse, country- 
bred servants. Their boisterous movements, loud voices, and rough 
hands, were disagreeable to me. The mingling of shyness and pride 
with which I regarded the inmates of our kitchen, would, had I had no 
refuge from their company, have grown into positive hatred. Dut 
this tendency to a morbid tone of mind was greatly counteracted by 
my visits to Mortlands. At home, the servants alternately scolded 
and spoiled me. They were, I believe, amused with my little dis- 
dainful airs, as they might have been amused at the shrinking of 
some delicate little animal from their rough, but not unkindly, touch. 
I had not the resource of solitude at will (which would have been far 
less injurious to a character like mine), for it would not have been 
safe to let a child of my years wander alone about the farm. There 
were perils by flood and field,—the river, in which it was possible 
for me to drown myself, and, the meadows full of cattle, into which 
it was not always safe to venture. Then, too, our house fronted the 
great high road, and was separated from it only by a narrow sweep 
of gravel, anda hedge. This dusty highway wound along over hill 
and dale, from Horsingham, all the way to London; and at certain 
seasons of the year it was thronged with a miscellaneous crowd, 
including tramps, gipsies, and generally disreputable characters, in 
whose too close neighbourhood my parents would have trembled to 
trust their little girl, My nursemaid, therefore, had orders never to 
let me out of her sight when father and mother were away from 
home. 

Horsingham possesses a fine race-course, and was, and is, renowned 
for a great annual race, to which people flock from all parts of Eng- 
land. There is a spring meeting, too, but tke great race is in the 
autumn. I remember Horsingham before there was a railway station 
there, and I consequently also remember seeing from my nursery 
window, which looked on to the road, the smart mail-coaches, laden 
with passengers, that dashed, with their four horses, towards the 
town at a certain hour every day. And then at “race time” the 
number and variety of vehicles that passed was endless. Water- 
Eardley was situated about five miles irom Horsingham, and four 
from the race-course, which lay between us and the town. Mortlands 
was nearly opposite to the race-course : only from grandfather’s house 
all signs and symptoms of “The Great Autumn Meeting” were 
jealously excluded. Grandfather hated the very name of horse- 
racing, and all connected with it; and the earliest occasions when I 
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remember, as a child, to have heard sharp words pass between him 
and my father, was during a discussion on that subject. 

However, Dr. Hewson and his son-in-law were very good friends 
in general, and father was never unwilling to allow me to go to 
Mortlands, although he might be puzzled by the oddity of my taste 
in wishing to do so. He had great faith in grandfather’s medical 
skill, and believed that my health (which was rather delicate when I 
was a little child) was benefited by Dr. Hewson’s supervision. I 
doubt not he was right in so believing ; but I am sure that the health 
of my mind benefited even more than that of my body by being subject 
to grandfather’s influence. But I do not suppose it ever occurred to 
father to conceive that my mental condition needed any more subtle 
treatment than unlimited indulgence, so long as I did not make 
myself actively troublesome, and an occasional whipping (performed 
in a rather perfunctory manner) when I became a nuisance to my 
elders. 

In endeavouring to describe the course of my uneventful child- 
hood, I shall present as faithfully as I can those things which are 
most strongly impressed on my memory, without much regard to 
the relative importance I should now attach to them. To revert to 
my former simile, I shall take at random those pictures which 
remain the most vivid in certain long-locked chambers of my brain. 

For, although I be not skilled to analyse them, I doubt not that 
the causes which keep some memories fresh, whilst others fade and 
perish, are interwoven with the whole fabric of my nature. 


Cuarter II. 


I nap passed my seventh birthday at home. Mother had asked some 
children to spend the evening with me, and we had had cake and 
fruit and blind-man’s-buff and magic lantern. All this I know, 
because it is so set down in the chronicles of the family ; but real 
remembrance of these festivities I have none—or a very slight one. 
I remember the morning better: when I awoke to find a bright 
red doll’s house, with green balconies, and a story-book by my bedside. 
The doll’s house was from father; the story-book was mother’s gift. 
I can see the book now, guiltless of illuminated borders or chromo- 
lithographs, but a treasure to me beyond all price. I could read it 
fluently. Mother had taught me to read when I was little more than 
a baby, by throwing bone counters on the floor for me to scramble 
for, on one side of which counters were two black, portly letters of 
the alphabet (a capital and a small letter), and on the other a coloured 
picture of some bird, beast, or flower, whose name began with the 
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same letter. This, too, is matter of faith with me, and not of know- 
ledge; for although I distinctly remember the look of the bone 
counters,—one, especially, bearing the image of a prancing horse, 
with a coat of the colour called by artists burnt sienna,—that is 
because some remnants of this notable company of worthies lingered 
on in my nursery until I was at least nine or ten years old. I know 
not how they finally disappeared. Who does know how such things 
finally disappear ? 

At all events, I was quite able to read my birthday book, and I so 
enjoyed reading it, that I insisted on carrying it to grandfather’s 
when I went to Mortlands on the day after it was given to me. 

Father and mother were going to spend a week with an aunt of 
the former who lived in the country, some miles from us, and I was 
to stay at Mortlands during their absence. This prospect was the 
only thing that could have consoled me for mother’s going away. 
But no prospect could make me part from her unmoved. Dear 
mother ! how pretty and graceful she looked as she stood at the door 
to watch me depart. I can see her now, with her delicate muslin 
dress, and a crimson ribbon at her throat, and her bright curls falling 
lightly from a high comb that-gathered them all together at the back 
of her head. But my last glimpse of her, as the dog-cart whisked 
round the corner of the drive, was dimmed by tears. 

“Don’t ye take on, Miss Anne!” said Dodd the groom, who was 
driving, and beside whom I was perched on some cushions. 

I did not wish my tears to be observed, and I turned my head 
aside, as if to contemplate the landscape, whilst I took out my little 
pocket-handkerchief to wipe my eyes. This, however, was an operation 
I could not perform unobserved, for my handkerchief was attached 
by a loop to a ribbon round my waist, and I well remember the 
difficulties connected with the using of that square of cambric. 

Selina, my nursemaid, perceived that I was bending myself double, 
and was twisted all on one side, and leaning over from the back seat 
where she sat, exclaimed, “‘ What’s she doing? Why, Anne! if she 
ain’t crying! Well, I wouldn’t be such a baby!” 

The effect of which sympathising speech was to make my tears 
flow the faster. 

Dodd was gruff, but good-natured, and despite his rough exterior, 
had more delicate tact than buxom, bright-eyed Selina. 

“Come,” said Dodd, “I don’t know what you may think of it, 
S’lina, but it seems to me as a young lady of seven—turned seven 
year old—ain’t exactly a baby! That’s a funny idea, ain’t it, Miss 
Anne? Turned seven ;—rising eight, as onemay say! Law, S’lina, 
I should have thought as you’d have knowed better than that!” 

I glanced up at Dodd half distrustfully, but he kept his ‘eyes 
steadily turned away, and flicked Ruby (father’s fast-trotting mare) 
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thoughtfully with his whip. This sagacious behaviour had its due 
effect. I hastily wiped off the last tear with the extreme corner 
of my pocket-handkerchief, and prepared to comport myself with 
the self-command which the world evidently expected from a person 
of seven years old. 

But Selina, with characteristic obtuseness, disturbed my returning 
composure. 

“Ah!” said she, “the idea of crying when she’s a-going to her 
grandfather’s! Such a nice place to be at!” 

I perfectly well knew that Selina by no means considered it a nice 
place. I detected (or fancied I detected) a tone of ridicule in her 
voice; and ridicule directed against the inmates of Mortlands always 
stung me sorely. I said nothing, but I felt my cheeks burn, and 
my childish heart beat fast. 

I know not whether it were mere stupid love of teasing, or whether 
Selina really fancied I was deceived by her clumsy acting, but at all 
events she continued to speak of Mortlands in the same sneering tone. 

“‘Oh my, Miss Anne, how pleasant it must be there, to be sure! 
You always enjoy yourself at Mortlands, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered sharply; “I do enjoy myself there; but I 
shan’t talk to you about it.” 

“ Hoighty, toighty! Why not, pray?” 

“‘ Because you can’t understand things. You’re stupid, and I don’t 
like you.” 

Selina burst into a fit of laughter, which irritated me the more, 
because I felt it to be genuine. 

“‘ Now she’s on the high ropes!” she exclaimed. ‘There never 
was such a faddy little monkey !” 

“Leave her alone,” said Dodd; ‘“ what’s the good of bothering the 
child? It’s nat’ral she should love them as loves her. Everybody 
ain’t so hard-hearted as you be.” 

Selina had the good-humour of utter insensibility. She was not 
in the least put out by this speech. It sank into my heart though, 
and from that day forth commenced a new feeling in me for Dodd. 
I was grateful to him, with a gratitude which those alone can under- 
stand who in childhood have needed and received a refreshing word 
of timely sympathy. It fell on my angry spirit like dew on a 
parched soil. 

I was silent for a while. But the brightness of the day, the 
exhilarating movement of the vehicle through the fresh air, and 
the still more exhilarating sense of kindness at hand, soon restored 
my cheerfulness. 

During the remainder of the drive I ignored Selina as far as 
possible (I had by no means forgiven her), and chatted away with 

Dodd. I had already read one or two of the stories in my new book, 
and I talked instructively, as I flattered myself, retailing much 
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newly acquired information. One of the stories was laid in India: 
and I gave Dodd a glowing account of a country. far away, where 
it was very very hot always—far hotter than the hottest summer 
in England—but where there were strange animals, and splendid 
plants, and where the people wore gold and diamonds ‘on their 
clothes, and rode about on elephants. 

To this Dodd replied that he didn’t believe as he should think 
much of that country; give him horse-flesh! Which a little dis- 
appointed me. 

When we arrived at the dear old garden gate at Mortlands, 
Selina got down to ring the bell, for Ruby did not like standing, 
and Dodd thought it unsafe to relinquish the reins. 

Selina rang a peel at the rusty bell that made me quiver sym- 
pathetically as the clanging noise broke the peaceful stillness of the 
place, for I knew how it would jar against the calm that reigned 
there. At home I should not have cared had she made twice as 
much noise. 

After a little pause the gate was opened, and Eliza appeared at it. 
She was no more flurried than if Selina’s alarum had been the 
tinkling of a musical-box. -I reflected that, under certain circum- 
stances, it was not wholly a misfortune to be somewhat deaf. 

A little black trunk containing some clothes for me was lifted 
down and placed inside the gate. Selina gave me a sounding kiss - 
on the cheeks, which I received with passive coldness, and mounted 
to her place again. Dodd touched his hat as I called out, “ Good- 
bye, Dodd; please tell mother that I am very well, and that I had 
a nice drive.” And then Ruby, who had been fidgeting and chafing 
during the few minutes of her enforced stay, set off along the avenue 
of branching elms that bordered the road from Horsingham nearly 
all the way to Water-Eardley, at a pace that soon carried the dog- 
cart out of sight. 

Eliza shut and locked the gate, and I stood in the garden, a little 
dizzy with my rapid drive. 

From subsequent and repeated experience of similar days, I do 
not doubt that as soon as I had seen Mrs. Abram I was sent into the 
garden to amuse myself until the dinner-hour, at which time grand- 
father would join Mrs. Abram and me. All the morning he was 
either seeing patients abroad (although he had voluntarily, and by 
degrees, already relinquished a great part of his practice), or was 
shut up in his study, where none of us would have dared to disturb 
him save on the very gravest emergency. 

I say that, from subsequent experience, I do not doubt that I was 
welcomed by Mrs. Abram in her own mournful and husky manner, 


and was then sent out to amuse myself: but I do not remember that 
such was the fact. 
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The next picture that memory preserves of that day, shows me 
myself nestling on the rustic, moss-grown seat I have once before 
alluded to, with the new story-book in my hand, and a heap of flame- 
coloured nasturtiums on my lap. How well I recall the hot, pungent 
taste of their seed-vessels, that I loved to bite at, although they 
burnt my mouth! I was reading a story whose heroine was called 
Helen, and I have ever since connected that name with the colour 
yellow ;—an association due, of course, to the nasturtiums. 

Presently, as it draws near two o'clock—grandfather’s dinner 
hour—Eliza comes to call me into the house, and takes me to the 
little bedroom I always occupy at Mortlands, there to wash my face 
and hands, and brush my hair. And while this operation is being 
performed, she reveals to me that she has got leave to go out to tea 
some evening towards the end of the week, and to take me with her 
if I am willing to go. This is great news. I am very willing to go, 
and begin to inquire about Eliza’s friends with much interest. 

“ Are they nice people, Eliza?” 

“Why, Miss Annie, they are humble, but godly. They have got 
religion, the whole family.” 

“Like Mrs. Abram?” I ask doubtfully: for the phrase to my 
ears is not suggestive of festivity. 

“Oh, Miss Annie, it isn’t for me to judge. They don’t belong to 
the same church, you know. They go to our chapel.” 

“‘ Do they—do they have nice things when they ask people to tea, 
Eliza ?” 

The answer to this question was highly re-assuring; it included 
hot butter-cakes, and other dainties, so that I descended to dinner in 
very good spirits. I was not, in truth, a specially greedy child. 
But the only very “religious” person I knew at that time was Mrs. 
Abram; and her ascetism was such, that I was prepared to find 
people renowned for piety, indifferent to hot tea-cakes, if not abso- 
lutely disapproving of them. An enlarged experience has since 

entirely disabused my mind of that notion. 

Grandfather was as kind and dear as ever, and even Mrs. Abram 
only gave a smothered sigh as she wished me many happy returns 
of my birthday. Grandfather gave me a beautiful toy-dog, snowy 
white, with a red morocco collar round its neck, and standing on a 
green platform. Mrs. Abram presented me with a woollen jacket of 
her own knitting, and would have added a packet of penny books, 
but that grandfather peremptorily interposed to prevent her. 

“Don’t you think you will be accountable for keeping the bread 

of life from her, Dr. Hewson?” remonstrated Mrs. Abram. She 
spoke so slowly and huskily, with such a far-off muffled tone (as of 
one discoursing inside an empty hogshead), that I was impelled to 
clear my throat with a shrill sound that was almost a scream. 
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“No doubt I shall be accountable for that, if I am accountable for 
any of my actions, Judith. Come, come, eat your dinner.” 

Grandfather tapped sharply once or twice with his open palm on 
the table-cloth, and poor Mrs. Abram started from a melancholy 
drooping attitude she had assumed, and proceeded to obey him. 

All through dinner-time he watched her closely, and if he saw 
any symptoms of moodiness in her, proceeded to rouse her with a 
peremptory sharpness, which I did not then fully understand, but 
which I now know to have been dictated by kindness and wisdom. 

I was radiant, and talked about my various birthday gifts with 
the genuine self-engrossment of a child. The toy-dog’s name was a 
matter for great debate and deliberation. When at length that was 
settled—(I called it Jessie: I have totally forgotten for what reason) 
—dinner was over, and I climbed on to grandfather’s knee, and 
petitioned to have a story told me. A story! That was my great 
delight. Any one who would tell me a story was sure of winning 
favour in my eyes. 

Grandfather had a quantity of iron-grey hair tossed about in 
confusion over his head. Occasionally the whim would seize me to 
arrange this thick mane in what I considered a becoming manner, 
and I made loud lament that grandfather’s hair would not “ stay 
parted.” It would no more “stay parted” than water will. And 
yet no lady’s hair is softer and silkier than were those wilful locks. 

On this special day I claimed a sort of birthday privilege to 
combine the two enjoyments of combing grandfather’s hair and 
listening to grandfather’s story. 

“What shall I tell thee, little Nancy?” asked grandfather, 
submitting with sweet patience to the ruthless operations of my 
seven-year-old fingers, as they plunged into his hair. 

‘Qh, a story, please, grandfather: any story!” 

‘Once upon a time there was a man who was very poor, and got 
his living by cutting wood in a forest e 

“Oh, I know that one! That’s the Forty Thieves!” 

“ Well, you didn’t bargain for a new story, little Nancy!” 

“ No: but-please-oudd- you- because - yesterday - was-my birth- 
day ?” said I breathlessly, in one polysyllabic utterance. 

“ But I don’t know any new stories.” 

“Then tell about something. Tell about savages.” 

“Oh, you little barbarian! I suppose you would like to hear 
about cannibals best ?” 

“Poor creatures!”” murmured Mrs. Abram, shaking her head 
over her work. ‘ How awful to think of the heathen!” 

She raised her eyes as she spoke with such a strange look of 
terror, that I clung closer to grandfather, under the influence of a 
nameless alarm. I was always very accessible to emotions of fear: 
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a peculiar, formless fear, compounded of vague possibilities. In the 
presence of physical pain, or tangible danger, I was not a coward. 

Grandfather stroked my head softly, and made answer, “ No, no, 
little Nancy, we will have nothing savage in our birthday story. 
We will speak of something pleasanter. I have a true story that I 
can tell you; a story about a boy.” 

« What boy ?” 

“ An Anglo-Scottish boy.” 

“ What for?” 

My question was merely intended to demand, in a compendious 
manner, all the information that could be given me respecting the 
boy. But Mrs. Abram interpreted it literally, and replied, as 
through a blanket, “‘ Will of God, love.” 

‘There were once upon a time, two boys,” began grandfather. 

“ Two boys 

He held up a warning finger to prevent further interruptions ; 
and I nestled my head down against his breast so that I might /ee/ 
as well as hear the vibrations of his deep voice, and prepared to 
listen quietly. 

‘These two boys were at school together. One was six years the 
elder of the other, so that he was quite an old boy in comparison to 
the little fellow.” 

“‘ May I just ask this, what were they called?” 

Grandfather paused a moment, and then said, “‘The big boy was 
called Abel, and the other Stephen. Stephen was a bright-faced 
affectionate boy : very bold and generous by nature. About Abel I 
cannot say very much, except that he was not mean or cruel, and 
did not like to see the small boys put upon by the elders. Steenie 
—that was Stephen’s nick-name—was another boy’s fag.” Here I 
again interrupted to have the meaning of that word explained to 
me; which being done grandfather resumed. 

“‘Steenie’s master was a very brutal boy. He liked to tease and 
hurt animals, and to inflict pain on any helpless thing that could not 
resist him. Nobody liked him, but many feared him; for he was 
tall and strong, and ready to fight always. One day poor little 
Steenie had offended this ruffianly boy ; and after school-hours, when 
we were all ina big play-ground together, he set upon the little 
fellow, and began to beat him so cruelly that several of the boys 
cried shame ! ” 

“Why didn’t they save Steenie? I would have killed that bad 
boy! I would have got a gun and shot him!” 

I clenched my little fists, and sat uprightly on grandfather’s knee, 
with cheeks on fire with indignation. He looked at me curiously, 
but not angrily. Mrs. Abram, on the contrary, raised her hands in 
reprobation of my evil passions. 

“We didn’t shoot each other, little Nancy,” said grandfather. 
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“The masters would have objected to the practice, and it might, if 
carried to any length, have brought discredit on the school. But 
Abel was very grieved and angry to see the poor little fellow so 
badly used; so he went up to the bully, whose name was Jackson, 
and told him either to leave off beating Steenie, or to fight him 
(Abel).” 

“T hope he hurt Jackson ten times worse than Jackson hurt 
Steenie!” 

“Well, he had all the will to do so, but Jackson happened to be 
twice as big and strong as Abel, and Abel got licked. But he had 
given Jackson enough for one while. And he never afterwards was 
so cruel to little Steenie as he had been. And not long after the 
fight, Jackson left the school, and then Steenie became Abel’s fag, 
and they grew very fond of one another.” 

‘‘T should have loved Abel—oh, ever so! if I had been Steenie.” 

“Steenie was a very grateful-hearted little fellow, and he did 
love Abel ‘ever so,’ although what Abel had done for him was a 
small thing, after all. One day Steenie jumped into the river, with 
his clothes on, to save a little dog from being drowned, just because 
he knew Abel was fond of the creature.” 

“T like Steenie.” , 

“Yes; most people did like Steenie.” 

“ Did he die?” 

“No; he grew up to be a man, and became a soldier, and went 
away to India.” 

*¢ Oh, I know all about India!” 

“Do you, indeed, little Nancy? That is rather valuable know- 
ledge in these days.” 

“ Yes; it’s awfully hot there.” 

“True. Well, that is nearly as much as some government 
officials have known about India within—the last cycle or so! 
You open big eyes, and don’t understand a word I’m saying, little 
Nancy. Well, Steenie went to India, and married a pretty young 
lady, whom he was very fond of, there; and they lived very happily 
until the young lady died.” 

“ What became of Abel, grandfather ? ” 

“Qh, you want to know what became of Abel? Why he didn’t 
turn soldier. He took to killing folk in another fashion.” 

“Why did he kill them?” said I, a good deal startled. 

“For the same reason as the soldier—to earn his living.” 

“Ts Steenie the—the—Anglo-Saxon boy you were going to tell 
me of, grandfather ?” 

* Anglo-Scottish, little Nancy. No; the boy I had chiefly to 
speak about is Steenie’s son, Donald Ayrlie.” 

“Oh! then it’s ever so long ago the fight, and—why, grand- 

her, your name is Abel!” 
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« And your real name is Anne, if you come to that, little Nancy.” 

“No, but do tell me! Was it you that saved the boy and fought 
the other boy? But, grandfather, I’m sure you never killed any- 
body! So you just told a story—there now!” 

“You asked for a story, didn’t you? But I must finish, because 
I want to go away, and there is an interesting part to come. 
Steenie’s son, Donald, was sent home from India when he was a 
very small child. India—which you know all about—does not do for 
little white boys and girls to live in. They wither up like flowers 
that get no shelter from the sun. So Donald Ayrlie was sent to his 
mother’s relations in England to be taken care of. But the relations 
are going to leave England; and Donald is now a good big boy at 
school. And his father wrote to me to ask if I would let him, for 
the sake of auld lang syne si 

“ What’s that ?” 

“‘T cannot stay to explain it fully now. In short, Captain Ayrlie 
asked if I would let his boy spend his holidays here, now and then ; 
and if I would look after him sometimes. And he is coming very 
soon ;—there now! as you say, little Nancy.” 

Grandfather set me down on the floor, kissed me, and bade me 
be good, and not tease me Mrs. Abram. And then he went away to 
his study, 

I would fain have asked a hundred questions about this Donald, 
and about grandfather’s school-life, and many other things. But I 
knew that it was vain to beg grandfather to stay when he had once 
said he must go. I never knew him go back from his word in the 
most trifling things. 

So I was driven to calm my excitement as best I could; and 
being in want of something to do, I accepted Mrs. Abram’s offer of 
teaching me to do a sample, and sat down with a box full of scraps 
of coloured wool and a square of canvas, to mark my name on it. 
Mrs. Abram took advantage of grandfather’s absence to read aloud 
from one of the little penny books she had by her. My head was so 
full of other matters that I did not attend very much to what she 
was reading. I have a dim notion that it was the life—(after his 
reformation)—of a penitent “navvy,” who had been a hideous 
reprobate, and who was quite sure that his own sins had been washed 
white as snow, but suffered a good deal from despondency about the 
sins of his neighbours. 

But I was so engrossed with speculations as to what “ Donald” 
would be like, that not only did he stand between me and the 
“‘navvy ”—/(which perhaps was as well)—but he absolutely oblite- 
rated the promised tea-drinking for a while. By-and-by, Mrs. Abram 
went away to her own room. I think she usually took a nap after 
dinner, but I am not sure. 


I was not sorry to be alone. There I sat before the red, glowing 
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fire, dreaming delightfully. It was in the autumn. I am sure of 
the date by my birthday, which falls on the 17th of September, and 
this was the following day. 

There is a fibre in my composition which always responds to the 
influence of a pensive melancholy. I suppose it is the same strain 
in my nature that, for as long as I can recollect, has made me prefer 
to spring and morning, the evening of the day and the autumn of 
the year. 

I have said that I was alone, but in fact there was another occu- 
pant of the room (I speak not of visionary creatures of the fancy, 
for they were thick as motes in a sunbeam, and made a society that 
I loved better than that of most beings in the flesh), namely, Tib, 
my grandfather’s tailless Manx cat, whom I looked on as a rare and 
valuable phenomenon in natural history. Tib crouched on the 
hearth-rug beside me, purring drowsily, and blinking his green eyes 
at the fire. Perhaps he, too, was dreaming. The twilight grew 
deeper. The air was so still that not a twig stirred of the garden 
shrubs outside the long French window, and all the house was hushed 
in silence, save only the chirp of crickets on the kitchen hearth. I 
could hear their elfin voices across the broad stone passage that 
divided it from the dining-room, and Tib’s purring droned out a 
dreamy bass to the shrill cricket chorus. 

Suddenly, but softly, Eliza opened the door and said to some 
unseen person, “‘ Master is in his study. He can’t be disturbed just 
now. Will you please stay here a bit until I can tell Dr. Hewson as 
you’re come ?” 

The unseen person entered the room. Eliza left it and closed the 
door. I was much startled. The apparition of a stranger at Mort- 
lands was an unprecedented phenomenon within my remembrance. 
I remained sitting on my little stool with my scraps of wool and the 
square of canvas crumpled up on my lap, and it was a second or so 
before I ventured to raise my eyes. When at length I did so, they 
encountered nothing very terrible, merely a roundish head, dimly 
seen in the dusk, and by no means so high above my own as I had 
anticipated. My eyes fell again immediately, and lighted on a pair 
of clumsy high-lows, whereof the toe of one was uneasily hiding 
against the heel of the other. 


Cuarter III. 


Tue owner of the high-lows stood for half a minute without moving, 
further than to kick one foot against the other, as I have said. Then 
he advanced from the door towards the fire and sat down. But he 
took a chair that was out of the range of the firelight, and was, 
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besides, so far from the window as to receive no glimmer from thence, 
so that he was immediately swallowed up in a black gulf of shadow. 

I observed Tib blink greenly towards the corner where he of the 
high-lows sat, and I envied Tib’s power of vision, for I firmly 
believed that cats could see even in the most palpable darkness, 
and I took it for granted that the black shadow was to Tib trans- 
parent as a crystal screen. 

I did not know what to do. I felt that I was not behaving with 
the ease and aplomb which, according to Dodd, might be expected 
from my years, and yet an invincible shyness bound me. At length, 
after a silence which seemed to last an hour, I muttered, stammer- 
ingly, ‘‘ Would you like to come nearer the fire, please ?” 

“Yes, I should,” was the immediate response, delivered in a clear 
voice, and with an accent that was strange to my ears. 

Encouraged by this prompt acquiescence, I ventured further : 

“Would you like to have the other stool and sit in front of the 
fire?” As I spoke, the stranger emerged from his obscurity, and I 
saw by the fitful light from the hearth—it was now almost dark 
outside—a little boy with light auburn hair and blue eyes, and a 
singularly grave and candid expression of face. When I observed 
his gloveless hands, red and purple with the cold, I did not wonder 
that he should be willing to approach the fire. 

He drew up the stool I had pointed out beside mine, and sat down 
stretching his legs out straight beforehim. They were not very long 
legs, and did not stretch far; but they were stout and sturdy, as 
was the boy’s whole build. 

‘“‘ How cold you are, ain’t you ?” I said, emboldened by finding a 
person apparently still more silent and awkward than myself. 

He nodded and answered briefly, “Pretty well.” Something in 
the look that accompanied the words—a half smile, a little frank 
lifting of the brows,—made me all at once sure that this could be 
no other than “Steenie’s”’ son. 

“ You’re Donald, ain’t you?” I said, forgetting to be shy in my 
eagerness, and looking straight at him with all my eyes. 

“Yes; I’m Donald Ayrlie.” 

He kept rubbing his hands, or clapping them together, and tapped 
with one thick boot against the floor, as though he were keeping 
time to a tune. 

“‘T know about your father, and Abel, and the fight with Jackson. 
Grandfather told me. Grandfather was Abel. Did you know?” 

“Who is your grandfather?” demanded Donald, looking at me 
very solemnly. 

“Why, Dr. Hewson! He was very fond of Steenie. SoamI. I 
like Steenie for saving the dog, don’t you?” 

It appeared on investigation that Donald was unacquainted with 
the story of the great fight between Hewson and Jackson, and the 
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cause of that terrific combat. He merely knew in a general way that 
his father and my grandfather had been schoolfellows. But he had 
not seen his father for a long time (“ Not since I was quite a little 
fellow, several years ago,” he observed, with gravity), and he was of 
opinion that when he left India he was too much of a baby to be 
talked to on such important topics. 

“T’m seven years old,” said I. “ Turned seven!” 

“Oh,” answered Donald, “TI was seven almost four years ago!” 

While I was taxing my powers of calculation to ascertain the 
present age of this enviable person, who had been seven almost four 
years ago, he added, “I shall be eleven in two months.” 

We both sat silent for a time after this, looking into the fire. At 
length I resumed the conversation in the form of a catechism; which, 
indeed, was the form my conversation was apt to take. 

“ Did grandfather know that you were coming to-night?” 

“‘T suppose not. The maid said I wasn’t expected yet. Old Crowe 
said he should write in time, but, I suppose, he didn’t.’ 

“Who is old Crowe?” 

“ Our writing-master.” 

“ Do you like him?” ’ 

“No; I should think not!” The answer was given in such a tone 
as made me feel that my question had involved an absurdity. Still 
I could not refrain asking, timidly, ‘“‘ Doesn’t anybody like him?” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” replied Donald musingly. It was evidently 
a new idea to him that anybody should be expected to like old 
Crowe. 

“Don’t his relations like him?” 

“Perhaps they may. J shouldn’t like him if he was my relation, 
that’s all! ” 

I meditated on these words for some time, and at last resolved to 
pursue the matter further. I wished Donald to like me, and I 
thought that if he could be got to state his grounds of objection to 
old Crowe, I might obtain a criterion whereby to judge what was 
likely to win his (Donald’s) approbation: so I put yet another 
question: “ Why shouldn’t you like him if he was your relation ? ” 

“Old Crowe! Why he drops his h’s! And he’s so beastly 
greedy! Why he has turtle-soup every day at the pastry-cook’s; 
and his wife and all of them have to eat scrag of mutton! I shouldn’t 
think you’d like that yourself!” exclaimed Donald, in a tone of 
indignant remonstrance. 

T hastened to assure him that I should not like that myself; and 
that I considered it very naughty and shocking to be greedy. I 
further reflected with secret satisfaction that I had been taught to 
pronounce my h’s. But I did not mention this fact. 

Presently I resumed my catechism. 

“Who brought you here?” 
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“Nobody. I came by myself.” 

“ Did—you—walk ?” I demanded hesitatingly. 

“Walk!” echoed Donald. And the scorn in his voice made the 
hot blood suffuse my face until my very ears tingled. ‘ Why, what 
a little silly you must be to suppose I could walk from one end of 
England to the other!” 

“Oh! I didn’t know.” 

“Did you never learn geography ? ” 

I was forced, with unspeakable humiliation, to confess that I had 
not yet tackled that science. But I asserted (I fear quite ground- 
lessly) that I was going to begin immediately. 

“Well, I don’t know much geography,” was Donald’s utterly 
unexpected reply. ‘“ We do Latin mostly. And a jolly lot of it too, 
I can tell you! You wouldn’t be able to do a quarter of it.” 

I suggested that I thought I could learn Latin if I tried. 

“Qh, no, you couldn’t,” returned Donald decisively. “Girls 
never learn Latin. Besides, you’re too small. Halloo! Whata 
queer looking cat! Why, he hasn’t got a tail! What a lark!” 

Donald leant across me to stroke Tib, who had arisen, and was 
stretching himself on the hearth-rug, thereby conspicuously exhibit- 
ing his lack of tail. 

My self-consequence had been a good deal ruffled by Donald’s 
cavalier speech about the Latin. The accusation of smallness, too, 
seemed to me injurious. I therefore seized on the present opportunity 
to retort; and answered, with dignity, ‘‘ Why, he’s a Manx cat. 
Manx is in the Isle of Man. And Manx cats never have tails. I 
wonder you didn’t know that!” 

‘“No! Haven't they, though? None of ’em got any tails? Are 
you sure? Have you ever been at Manx, in the Isle of Man?” 

Donald was so simply good-humoured, so willing to be as surprised 
as I would have had him, so far from resenting, or even perceiving, 
my little bit of a sneer, that I instantly put myself at the bar of 
conscience (to me, that has never been an indulgent tribunal: I 
have usually found my judgment of myself far sterner than the 
judgment of others upon me; but, alas, I believe, far juster also!) 
and became quite penitent. I hoisted up Tib in my arms, and set 
him on Donald’s knees, as a peace-offering, advising him, at the same 
time, to stroke Tib, and feel how soft his coat was; and declaring 
that I dared to say Tib would make great friends with him very 
soon. 

At this moment grandfather opened the door, and stood there for 
a second, looking at our two childish heads bending down close 
together in the shine of the fire. 

Donald scrambled to his feet as soon as he became aware of grand- 
father’s presence in the room, and the latter advanced and took the 
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boy’s hand kindly in his. His other hand he laid on Donald’s head, 
and turned his face so as to see it as well as the gloom would allow. 

“ Halloo, Master Donald!” said grandfather, smiling with his 
mouth, but fixing grave, searching eyes on the blue eyes raised to 
meet his; “so you’ve stolen a march upon us! I did not expect 
you until Wednesday.” 

“‘T hope it ain’t inconvenient, sir,” began Donald, blushing. 

“Not a bit, boy; nota bit! Glad to see you. H’m! you're like 
your father. You couldn’t be like a better man. Poor little Steenie! 
How the old times come back! But you’re a giant to what he was 
when I first knew him. You’re older, eh? Almost eleven? Aha! 
The years spin along ‘swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.’ Men found 
that out in the ancientest days. Good face !” 

Grandfather uttered the last words half aloud, in a fashion he had 
sometimes of soliloquising audibly. And as he spoke them, he 
relinquished his hold of Donald, and pushed him gently from him. 

Then, as one who reads aloud, closes a chapter with lowered voice, 
and begins a fresh one in a correspondingly fresh key, grandfather 
resumed in a quite different, and much louder tone, “‘ Now, before I 
ask you a word about your journey, or anything else, go up-stairs 
and wash your hands and face, and brush your hair, for tea. You 
must be hungry. They’re getting something ready for you. Here’s 
Eliza. Show Master Ayrlie to his room, Eliza. Give him some 
soap and water. Eliza will look after you. She’s a very good, kind 
young woman ;—a trifle deaf: so that if she don’t answer you 
directly, you mustn’t think her sulky. Be off!” 

The instant Donald had disappeared, I sprang upon grandfather’s 
knee, and plunged into a recital of all that I had said to Donald, and 
all that Donald had said to me, which lasted until Mrs. Abram came 
in, simultaneously with the tea-tray. 

I did not then notice it as anything remarkable, but I observe 
retrospectively that Mrs. Abram was never entrusted with any house- 
hold duties; that she was never expected to take any share in the 
domestic administration; and that she never seemed to wish to do 
so. She, indeed, demanded little personal attention, but she con- 
tributed nothing in the way of labour or arrangement to the govern- 
ment of the house. In this department Keturah held undivided sway. 

I gathered a general notion from what grandfather and Mrs. 
Abram said to each other, that Donald had come a long way by the 
coach, and that he was at a great public school in a southern county. 
I remember Mrs. Abram murmuring, in her huskiest tones, “ Did the 
poor child come by himself all that way, Dr. Hewson?” And 
grandfather’s replying, “By himself? Of course he did! He didn’t 
require a nursemaid to take care of him, Judith.” 

Then Donald came down, with his face shining very much, and 
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his hair all sprinkled with drops of water. Cold meat and some 
beer were brought up for him, and Keturah sent in a dish of mashed 
potatoes deliciously crisped and brown on the top, and afterwards 
several relays of hot tea-cakes, for which she was famous. | 

Donald ate and drank with true, healthy, school-boy appetite. 
Mrs. Abram was aghast at the quantity of food that disappeared 
within his unwearied young jaws. But grandfather looked on with 
glistening eyes. I had my little cup of tea—a pale brown liquid, 
more than three parts milk—and some of the nice hot cake. But 
I looked longingly at the mashed potatoes, and was only restrained 
from asking for some of them by the fear lest Donald should think 
me greedy, like old Crowe. 

After tea, grandfather took his usual place at the fire-side; Mrs. 
Abram sat opposite to him, on a specially uncomfortable chair she 
had selected for her own use, and began to knit something made of 
fleecy wool. I climbed on grandfather’s knee, and Donald was bidden 
to draw his chair up before the fire. 

“Now, Donald Ayrlie,” said grandfather, “have you been duly 
presented and introduced to this young person? Miss Anne Furness, 
of Water-Eardley Manor, commonly called little Nancy ai 

“ Not commonly, grandfather,” I whispered. “Only by you.” 

“ Uncommonly called little Nancy,” pursued grandfather; whereat 
I felt abashed. 

“‘ Have you made friends with each other, you two?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” said Donald. 

“That’s right. I want you to be good friends. You are the only 
two young things in the house. All the rest of us are very very 
ancient.” 

“Ts Tib old, sir?” asked Donald simply. 

“Tib is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf,” replied grandfather. 

“ What is that, grandfather?” I asked. 

“That is a way of saying that he is getting old; just as the leaves 
turn dry and yellow when they are near dropping from the tree.” 

“ But the leaves grow again, don’t they ?” 

“Ay, ay, little Nancy. The leaves grow again. But when 
poor Tib disappears from among us, his place will know him no 
more. There will be other Tibs, perhaps; Tib’s kittens.” 

“That’s not the same! I like ¢his Tib. I don’t care for the other 
Tibs.” 

“Little Nancy!” muttered grandfather musingly, while he laid 
a soft, lingering touch on my head. “ Little, tender-hearted Nancy ! 
Why, the tears are in her eyes! Oh, cheer up, little Nancy! What 
are you crying for ?” 

“TJ don’t want Tib to die.” 

“ Now look here, little Nancy, you are crying a little bit because 
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you are fond of Tib, and a great bit because you have been excited 
and tired, and because it’s getting near bed-time.” 

“No, I don’t!” sobbed I, replying to an accusation ‘understood, 
though not expressed; “I don’t feel a bit sleepy, indeed, grand- 
father.” 

“You don’t know that you do. But grandfather is wiser than 
little Nancy—which isn’t saying much; is it, Donald?” 

Donald had been looking on at this scene in mute surprise, I doubt 
not, He was sorry to see me shed tears, but could scarcely be called 
sympathetic, inasmuch as he was totally unable to imagine my state 
of high-strung nervousness. When grandfather appealed to him, he 
got up, and lifting the cat very gently in his arms, brought it to me 
and made me stroke it. ‘Look here,” he said, “ Tib’s all right. 
He’s quite jolly, you see, isn’t he? And he doesn’t know he must 
die some day, so it don’t matter to him.” 

“Well said, Donald,” cried grandfather, clapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ You’re not morbid, at all events.” 

“What’s morbid?” I asked, trying to wipe off my tears with a 
corner of the inaccessible pocket handkerchief. 

“T think little Nancy must wait to have that explained until she 
is big Nancy. Meanwhile Nancy is not too little to attend to this: 
it is very nice to love Tib, and be kind to him; but it is still nicer to 
understand that crying because he must die, does him no good, and 
annoys people who have more sense than poor Tib, and whom you 
ought to love a little, too.” 

Among my other deep debts to my grandfather, I believe that it 
is to him I owe that I have not grown up a prey to an exaggerated 
sensibility. At home this trait*was either laughed at or praised to 
the skies. Only at Mortlands was I taught by precept and example, 
how much nobler is self-command than the weak indulgence of every 
passing emotion. We all easily grow proud of our faults; and I 
fear I was peculiarly liable to have done so. But grandfather never 
shrank from telling me plain truths, and inflexibly enforcing his own 
will whenever it chanced to come into collision with mine. 

Isat in silence, broken only by an occasional sniff, stroking Tib, 
and nestling against grandfather’s breast, as he talked to Donald 
about his school life, and made many inquiries as to his lessons. 

I did not understand a great deal that they were saying, but I 
perceived that grandfather was satisfied with Donald’s answers. 
Gradually the sound of their voices sank into a confused buzz; and 
anon they became preternaturally loud and distinct, and Donald's 
barley-sugar-coloured hair glittered and expanded into a kind of 
aureole of undefined outline. In a word, I was growing desperately 
sleepy ; but the last thing 1 remember saying, while I was in the 
dining-room, was, “Qh no, indeed, I don’t want to go to bed one 
bit, grandfather ! ” 
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Then I was dimly conscious of being carried up-stairs, and of the 
ticking of a watch close at my ear—which proves that it must have 
been grandfather who carried me—and of being laid gently on my 
little white bed, where Eliza undressed me. The rest is silence. 


Cuapter LV. 


Tuat week at Mortlands passed away very quickly. I did the 
honours of the garden to Donald, and showed him all my favourite 
nooks, and timidly revealed to him a few of the legends my fancy 
had attached to them. But I did not find him so much interested in 
these latter as I could have wished. He rather hurt my feelings at 
first, by observing that the story of the White Cat was nonsense, 
and couldn’t be true: and further, that for his part he was rather 
glad it wasn’t true; for what a bother it would be for a fellow to 
have a lot of hands messing about him like that prince had in the 
white cat’s palace, and to be dressed and undressed like a baby! 
And as for the rabbit-hunt they went to, why what was it to tiger- 
hunting in India? or buffalo-hunting on the prairies of America ? 
That was the kind of sport for him! And when he grew up, he 
intended to travel and see countries and wonderful things—real 
wonderful things, not make-believe nonsense like fairy stories. 

But Donald, also, was able to make-believe on occasion. He 
turned the old rustic garden-seat into the deck of the Hrebus; and, 
enveloped in one of Keturah’s ironing-blankets, and accompanied by 
one faithful follower (myself, with my knitted woollen jacket tied 
round my neck by the sleeves, and with Mrs. Abram’s muff on my 
head), we sallied forth across the trackless wastes of snow and blocks 
of ice—represented by a lettuce-bed, and a so-called “ grotto,” 
meaning merely a heap of stones and shells overgrown with moss— 
to discover the North Pole. We did discover it, as far as I remember; 
and if Iam not mistaken, we stuck a twig into the ground to mark 
the spot, so that we might find the North Pole again without dif- 
ficulty, and then hastened back to the ship, to inform our brave 
messmates of the triumphant success of our expedition. 

Another time, Tib was made to do duty for a tiger of the jungle (I 
recollect that his peculiar conformation was accounted for by his 
having lost his tail in a trap set by the native hunters!) whilst 
Donald took aim at him with grandfather’s walking-stick from an 
ambush of gooseberry bushes. 

To me, the North Pole and a jungle full of tigers were as replete 
with elements of the marvellous as the “ Arabian Nights,” or the 
“ Child’s Own Book.” And when I found that Donald’s realism 
merely meant substituting one wonder for another, I was perfectly 
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content, and entered into it all with the happy versatility of child- 
hood. 

But our great play was Robinson Crusoe. Donald implicitly 
believed in the truth of every detail of that immortal fiction. And 
as, moreover, it presented the almost unique advantage of a dramatis 
persone (at least, throughout the only part of the story that we con- 
cerned ourselves with) which numerically fitted our corps, there was 
an additional reason for performing it frequently. 

Many an hour have we spent strengthening the fortifications 
around the cave, digging entrenchments, and “getting things neat 
and handsome about us” in the interior of the dwelling. Many a 
time, in my character of man Friday, have I spluttered and made 
faces over food cooked with salt, and smiled and nodded energetically 
to express approval of victuals dressed without that condiment. (Our 
fare, when it left Keturah’s hands, was mostly bread and treacle, or 
it might be a slice of seed-cake; but by the time it reached our 
desolate island, behind the big elder-bushes at the bottom of the 
garden, it was sure to have turned into goat’s flesh, turtles’ eggs, or 
wood pigeon.) Many a time has Havilah, grandfather’s “ odd man,” 
whom I have before alluded to, been assailed with a brisk volley of 
musketry from a rolling-fire and the walking-stick, which had 
already done execution on the tiger of the jungle, and compelled, 
bloodthirsty cannibal that he was, to take to his canoe, and disappear 
across the ocean into the distant brew-house. 

“‘ Many a time,” I have said, and yet all these things happened 
within a week! but days were long then, and full of incidents. 
Tedium was unknown, as was that mournful kind of experience 
which teaches that to-morrow must be sad, because it will be 
analogous to to-day. 

It may be remembered that Eliza had spoken to me before 
Donald’s arrival of a contemplated tea-drinking. She obtained 
leave for “ Master Ayrlie” to join the party, and we all three went 
to her friend’s house one afternoon. 

Eliza’s friend was called Kitchen. We children thought this a 
very odd name, but we refrained from saying so, for fear of hurting 
Eliza’s feelings. 

Mr. Kitchen lived in a tiny house in a remote, silent street called 
Burton’s Gardens. All streets in Horsingham were more or less 
silent, except at “race time,” when the whole town moved and bab- 
bled like a stream suddenly set free from frost; but Burton’s 
Gardens was perhaps the dullest and least-frequented spot in Hor- 
singham. On our way thither Eliza gave us a long account of the 
Kitchens, from which it appeared that Mr. Kitchen was a widower, 
with one son and one daughter; that he was by trade a coachmaker, 
and had been foreman many years in his father-in-law’s shop; that 
his father-in-law, Mr. Green, had saved a great deal of money; 
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that the said Mr. Green was rather “near,” but very strict in 
his moral views; that Mr. Kitchen’s son was apprenticed to his 
father’s and grandfather’s business, while his daughter kept house ; 
and that Mr. Green was confidently expected to bequeath his wealth 
to his grandchildren, Matthew and Alice Kitchen. 

“So you see, Miss Anne,” said Eliza, following out a sequence of 
ideas with which I was not then so familiar as I have since become, 
“the Kitchens are most respectable.” 

I should not deem it necessary to commemorate this tea-drinking, 
but for the fact of its being the occasion of introducing me to people 
who were afterwards closely connected with some of the chief 
incidents of my life. My remembrance of the evening has doubtless 
been greatly assisted by my subsequent knowledge of the people at 
whose house I passed it. 

There was a strip of garden enclosed within green palings in front 
of the house: a garden so small as only to contain one flower-bed of 
about the size and shape of the apple-pies Keturah gave us at dinner. 
A white chrysanthemum occupied this bed, which was bordered with 
London Pride, and surrounded by a path not-much broader than my 
sash, strewn in a geometrical pattern with various coloured gravel. 
I remember that Donald and I admired this vastly. 

We were received very kindly. The Kitchens were not at all 
gloomy, as I had expected. They laughed, and talked, and ate with 
great apparent enjoyment. I thought this rather strange, for the 
two or three books on a side-table that I peeped into (I could never 
see a book without longing to open it) appeared to contain matter of 
a very depressing and awful description ; and I had heard Eliza say 
that the preacher at the chapel they attended was “ enough to make 
your blood run cold” sometimes. 

The whole was, as I have said, tiny ; and the parlour we took tea in 
seemed scarcely big enough at first sight to hold us all; but we found 
room enough after a while. There was a great old-fashioned escritoir 
opposite to the window, made of shining black wood. In the centre 
of it was a flap covered with green baize, that turned down so as to 
form a writing-desk ; and on this flap were disposed a huge Bible, 
an illustrated edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and a white china 
elephant with a gilt trunk, and a gilt turret on his back, which turret 
was an ingenious contrivance for holding ink; and there was a steel 
pen stuck into a hole in the turret ; and I noticed that the steel pen 
appeared to be the only article in the room that did not look bright 
and clean. It was very rusty and dirty, and the wooden holder was 
thick with old ink-stains. I supposed that when Mr. Kitchen 
wanted to write a letter he took a better pen from some one of the 
many drawers in the escritoir; but on confiding this supposition to 
Donald, he answered that very likely Mr. Kitchen never did write 
letters. 
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Alice Kitchen, Donald and I decided, was a very pretty girl. She 
had row upon row of stiff light brown curls all round her head, and 
a fair skin, and she wore a blue bead necklace. Mr. Kitchen was an 
elderly man, who did not impress me particularly. He seemed rather 
fond of making jokes, most of which I did not understand, and he 
ate an enormous quantity of butter-cakes, saying, every now and 
then, “ Alice, my daughter, go and see if the little maiden cannot 
find yet another batch of butter-cakes in the oven. Let us enjoy 
the merciful gifts of the Lord. Let us not receive them with a 
thankless heart.” 

Donald and I very much approved of this doctrine, and devoured 
so much pastry as makes me bilious even to think of now a days, 
though I do not remember that any evil consequences followed it then. 

Both Mr. Kitchen and Alice appeared delighted at the quantity 
we ate, and kept hospitably pressing us to take more. This, I 
reflected, was very different from Mrs. Abram, who had a fixed idea 
that we should infallibly over-eat ourselves at every meal. I 
have thought since that she possibly attributed this to the innate 
depravity of our unregenerate natures. I suppose that she herself must 
have suffered frequently from indigestion ; for I remember that she 
used to “ quack ” herself, as grandfather called it, in secret. And I 
have seen him ruthlessly confiscate many a little round pasteboard 
box, wherever he laid hands on it. As for myself, I believe no child 
of the contemporary generation was physicked less. Grandfather 
had as mortal an aversion to dosing folks, “‘ As though medicine were 
poison!” as Mrs. Abram plaintively observed ; “and he’s a doctor, 
too!” 

We had half done tea before Matthew Kitchen came in. He had 
been detained at the shop by stress of work. 

“That is,” explained Mr. Kitchen, “ he hadn’t ought to have been 
expected to stay over-hours; but his grandfather thinks no end of 
Mat, and has a fancy that so long as he’s there things goes right. 
And Mat nat’rally don’t like to put his grandfather out.” 

I took a strong and instant dislike to this young man. He was 
clumsily and awkwardly made, and moved in a loose-jointed fashion. 
He had red cheeks and black eyes, a shapeless snub nose, and coarse, 
pouting lips of unspeakable sullenness, surrounded by a black down 
of incipient moustache. 

His father and sister seemed anxious to propitiate him, I thought ; 
for they made room for him eagerly, and Alice put fresh tea into the 
pot, and sent into the kitchen for hot cakes, earnestly assuring 
Matthew that they had been put aside specially for him. He said 
grace in a growling bass voice, and afterwards a hush seemed to fall 
upon us all. Even the butter-cakes seemed to have lost their savour : 
but that may have been because we had already eaten so many. 
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The only incident of that evening worth recording is a sudden blaze 
of defiance elicited from Donald by Mat Kitchen. The word “blaze,” 
perhaps, is too unsteady and fleeting to describe Donald’s condition. 
It was rather a glow. It happened thus: Mr. Kitchen had been 
telling me (in an elaborately easy style, as of one painfully stooping 
to my childish level) how Dr. Hewson, my grandfather, had attended 
his (Kitchen’s) late wife in her last illness; and how, although it 
was impossible to save her life, grandfather’s care and skill alleviated 
her sufferings. I listened with much interest, and thought it kind 
and pleasant of Mr. Kitchen to speak so well of grandfather, when 
Mat (whom, in my subsequent knowledge of him, I discovered to be 
constitutionally averse to hear other people praised) interposed gruffly 
with the remark that the skill of the godless profiteth nothing. 

“Grandfather isn’t godless!” cried I, flushed and trembling in a 
moment. 

“No, deary, no,” said Alice, soothingly. “ Don’t ye mind. Mat- 
thew is very zealous in testifying. But he don’t mean it, deary.” 

But this equivocal praise did not suit Matthew’s temper. 

“Yes, I do mean it!” he said, apparently beginning to enjoy 
himself more than he had hitherto done throughout the evening, 
and letting his pouting mouth relax into something like asmile. “I 
ain’t agoing to be a respecter of persons. It won’t pay to fly in the 
face of Providence for the sake of worldly men, or worldly matters.” 

“ Well, well, my lad,” said Mr. Kitchen, rather uneasily ; “ thou’st 
testified; now hold thy peace. We all think well of Dr. Hewson’s 
skill in the healing art, and of his kindness in a carnal and unre- 
generate sense. That’s enough.” 

“Nay, father,” persisted Matthew doggedly, shaking his head 
and shooting a vicious side-glance from his bright black eyes, like a 
horse that has got the bit between his teeth, and fully understands 
all that that implies; “nay, that is not enough. When is Dr. 
Hewson seen among the congregations of the godly. What is his 
religion ?” 

“That’s no business of yours!” cried Donald stoutly. He rose 
to his feet and faced Matthew, who, however, feigned not to 
notice him. 

“Ts he not as one of the vain physicians—as those who hold by 
worldly science, which is foolishness, and neglect heavenly things, 
which only are wisdom ?” 

“You come along, Anne!” said Donald, seizing his cap and 
taking me by the hand. “I shan’t stop here to hear your grand- 
father abused. Come along out, this minute!” 

He had got hold of my little cloak by this time, and was trying to 
huddle me into it, with the hood trailing on the ground, and the 
hem round my shoulders. I was crying. Eliza, confused by her 
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deafness, looked thoroughly bewildered ; and Alice was vainly trying 
to make peace, but only succeeding in adding to the tumult. 

No persuasion could move Donald to remain. He was quite 
inflexible, and insisted so masterfully on Eliza’s dressing me and 
bringing me away, that we were absolutely on the point of leaving 
the house, when Mr. Kitchen said— 

“Young sir, you are under my roof, and have partaken of my 
humble hospitality : I do not think this a becoming manner of taking 
your leave.” 

Donald faced round in a moment. 

“T don’t mean to behave badly to you, sir,” he said; “ but what 
does your son pitch into Dr. Hewson for? Dr. Hewson is a gentle- 
man ; and [ think your son is very ignorant when he talks about 
science being ‘ foolishness,’ and things like that. I’m very much 
obliged to you and Alice for the butter-cakes,”’ added poor Donald, 
with a touch of bathos, “‘ but I shan’t stay here to hear things said 
against Dr. Hewson all the same. And yor wouldn’t like to hear 
your friends spoken ill of, yourself!” he exclaimed, turning full upon 
Matthew with a strength of earnest indignation in his childish face 
that I shall never forget. ‘And I call it mean and cowardly to 
speak ill of people behind their backs; especially people that have 
never done you any harm, but have been kind to you; and really 
good people wouldn’t do it. So all your talk is just cant, Mr. 
Matthew ; and if I was big enough I’d thrash you! ” 

With this final burst he marched out of the place, holding me by 
the hand, and followed by Eliza, who was a mere image of confusion 
and dismay. 

I do not remember that much was said to us afterwards on the 
subject of our stormy exit from Mr. Kitchen’s house. Grandfather, 
I think, held a theory akin to that of the old lady, who laid it down 
as a rule that children should be treated with a little «wholesome 
neglect. At all events, he always avoided “making a fuss” about 
any of our sayings and doings, either to praise or to blame. 

But I have a distinct recollection of hearing the matter debated 
by the female members of the household. Each took a different 
view. Eliza—who had the gentlest temper in the world—amildly 
said that she thought Master Ayrlie had been a bit too hot; Matthew 
Kitchen woud testify, in season or out of season; and of course it 
wasn’t like as if he’d said anything against Dr. Hewson in a worldly 
spirit. 

“‘T suppose you call it showing a heavenly spirit, for a young 
bellowing calf like Mat Kitchen to set himself up in judgment on a 
gentleman like master! And one as smoothed his own mother’s last 
moments, and attended her as though she’d ha’ been the foremost 
lady in the land, and took no fee because they was poor and in 
trouble at the time. I’ve no patience!” exclaimed Keturah, indig- 
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nantly. And when Eliza meekly replied that no doubt Matthew 
had been moved by a sense of duty, and that it must have been a 
painful trial to the natural man to speak as he had spoken, Keturah 
rejoined with withering contempt: “‘ Don’t you believe a word on 
it! His nat’ral man’s the kind o’ creetur as hates to be grateful ; 
that’s what it amounts to. It ain’t hard for fellows like Mat Kitchen 
to do their duty so long as they can make out as their duty is to pick 
all the hard words from the Bible and pitch ’em at folks’ heads! To 
see them kind o’ people ready to burst wi’ over-bearingness, and 
calling it religion! Ugh! it fairly turns my stummick !” 

Mrs. Abram, as far as I was able to understand her utterances, 
attributed Matthew’s want of charity to the fact of his being a 
dissenter. She moaned a good deal, I remember, and seemed to 
think we were all—including grandfather—in a bad way. 

Soon after our visit to the Kitchens the time of my parents’ 
absence from home came to an end, and I had to return to Water- 
Eardley. I left Mortlands with the hope of soon seeing some of its 
inmates again; for grandfather promised to bring Donald to see us, 
and he kept his word. 

I had a great deal to say to mother when I reached home. I 
found that she was aware of Donald’s arrival, and that she remem- 
bered having seen his father, Captain Ayrlie, when she was a little 
girl, and before he went to India. 

“T think,” said 1, one day, very gravely, “ that when I grow up I 
shall marry Donald.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said mother, laughing, and stroking my hair with 
both her hands. “ You have settled that, have you?” 

“Well, I told Donald that I thought I should marry him.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He said he thought he shouldn’t mind.” 

This speech was repeated that same afternoon to my father at 
dinner. He was immensely amused, and threw himself back in his 
chair to laugh ;—a good deal to my confusion and perplexity. 

Of Donald’s visit to Water-Eardley I have retained no special 
remembrance. But I do recollect that my father asked grandfather’s 
leave to take him (Donald) to the races, whither I also was to go for 
the first time, and that grandfather peremptorily refused, and there 
was sharp discussion—almost a quarrel—about it. Also I remember 
that, before going back to Mortlands, Donald confided to me that if 
my father would let that young black bull be turned into the river- 
side meadow by himself, he thought he could lasso him as they do in 
South America. 

“For,” said he, argumentatively, “ you know it’s more skill than 
strength that does it!” 

But my father’s objections to the experiment proved insuperable, 
and Donald went away without having lassoed the black bull. 
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ProzaBty the first feeling which will take possession of the minds of 
practical men whenever the Education Bill is passed will be an almost 
overpowering sense of the magnitude of the work which the nation 
has begun by passing it. In the words of Mr. Carlyle, written more 
than thirty years ago, “The intellect of a Bacon, the energy of a 
Luther, might pause in dismay before such a task; a Bacon anda 
Luther added together to be perpetual prime minister over us could 
not do it.” 

To the question—What can? Mr. Carlyle gives the only possible 
answer: ‘Only twenty-four million ordinary intellects once awakened 
into action ; these well presided over, may.” In other words, the 
success of the Education Bill, when it is passed, will lie with the 
people and the local boards and the managers of schools, stirred 
up and controlled by the Education department. 

Now in order that the twenty-four million ordinary intellects may 
be so far awakened as to lend their hands to the work, in order that 
boards and managers of schools may set about their work in the 
right spirit and begin at the right end, it is essential that there 
should be no mists or doubts hanging about the principles on which 
national compulsory education is based. When people generally 
understand what it involves, and what it is to do for the nation, then 
possibly some light may dawn upon the question, how the hills of 
difficulty which obstruct the path are to be climbed and the lions 
in the way removed. 

I propose very simply and briefly to try to state what these prin- 
ciples are, and to point out some of their practical results. 

First,—What is the education which this bill is to place within 
reach of every child in the realm ? 

Mr. J. S. Mill, in his inaugural address at St. Andrew’s, speaking 
of University education, defined it as “the culture which each 
generation purposely gives to those who are to be its successors, in 
order to qualify them for at least keeping up, and if possible for 
raising, the level of improvement which has been attained.” 

Now if one might translate this definition into words simple 
enough to meet the case of what the Bill means by elementary edu- 
cation, it would probably be right to say that education is the training 
which it is needful to give to children in order that they may have a fair 
start in life; and that elementary education is that part of it which 
can be given in elementary schools. 

Secondly,— Why is the nation, the State, to see that education 
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in this sense is given to children? In other words, why is educa- 
tion to be compulsory. The answer is clearly deducible from the 
definition, and is one so simple as to be universally intelligible. It 
is the acknowledged duty of the State to look specially after the rights 
of those classes in the nation who cannot protect themselves. The 
largest of these helpless classes is undoubtedly that of children. They 
are weak and helpless, in fact and in the eye of the law. A cruel 
and irreparable wrong is done to them if they are allowed to grow 
up without that training which is needful to give them a fair start 
in life; and therefore it becomes the duty of the State to see that 
they are not robbed of it. It is undoubtedly the primary duty of 
parents to educate their children: but in the case of foundlings and 
paupers and neglected children the State is obliged to interfere and 
acting in loco parentis to secure to the children their rights, by seeing 
that they get that education which they otherwise would go without. 

But national education is not needed only for foundlings, and 
paupers, and wholly neglected children. To provide good schools, 
organisation and outlay of capital are needed, and as education is a 
common want of the people, the best way is for the State—7.e., the 
people in its national capacity—to provide public schools, just as it 
provides public post-offices and roads. For want of this national 
provision, it is notorious that the vast majority of the children of the 
working classes are at this moment dependent for their education 
upon charity. The schools at which they are educated are not self- 
supporting, but in part supported by voluntary subscriptions ; and 
so long as we depend on the voluntary system, so long will the 
working classes be left in this dependent and unmanly position. 
National education is, therefore, a national need; because it is better 
that provision should be made by the people for itself, through the 
State, rather than that they should go on receiving it at haphazard 
as charity from the benevolence of a few men of a higher class of 
society. 

Such being the definition of education, and the reasons why it 
must be compulsory and national, the question naturally arises, what 
sort of training will give a child a fair start in life, and how will it 
do it? This is a question often put by working men, and it is well 
that it should be regarded as such, for in this matter of national 
education, if we cannot give reasons clear and simple enough to be 
intelligible to working men, the chances are that we are ourselves 
indulging in the lazy taste of the Scotchman who preferred to look 
at all such matters “through a mist.” 

Now the starting-point in life of a working man’s son is that 
at which he may be said to emigrate from his parents’ home, 
to work for his living. A lad’s fair start in life involves his 
being trained and fitted for that emigration, and the necessary 
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fitting and training for it is the education he needs. It is an educa- 
tion which the English child needs perhaps more than any other 
child in the world ; for the peculiar characteristic of our nation is, 
that we are, more than any other nation, a nation of emigrants. It 
is not merely that so many of our English people leave the shores 
of old England for the New Englands or extensions of England 
across the Atlantic and under the Southern Cross. This fact is itself 
symbolic of a much more general emigration than that which 
transfers so many of our English people across the seas. The fact 
is that the economic necessities of England inherited from the past, 
compel the vast majority of her sons, in one way or another, to emi- 
grate in this wide sense—some from their fathers’ callings to other 
trades; some from agricultural to manufacturing labour markets, or 
from the country to towns and cities. For the son to follow naturally 
in his father’s footsteps is more the exception in England and less the 
rule than in most other countries. The vast majority in England, 
and a larger proportion than in most other countries, ought, in some 
true sense of the word, to emigrate. 

Now attempt to realize what takes place if a family grow up 
untrained for this start in life—unfitted for this natural and neces- 
sary emigration. We see it perhaps most clearly in rural parishes 
and country towns, where the problems of life are simplest. The 
father perhaps is a farm labourer. Farm labourers are at least thick 
enough on the ground, and wages therefore low. To increase the 
family earnings the boys, instead of going to school, are early sent 
into the fields. There they tread upon their father’s heels and keep 
his wages down, and when they are grown into men they are too 
thick upon the ground. The obvious result is unnecessarily low 
wages for all. 

Now this is an ill wind which blows no one any good. Low 
wages react, such is the law of nature, upon the character of 
labourers and the quality and quantity of the work they do. And 
so it comes to pass that ihe badly paid labour is dear labour at its 
price to the farmer himself. I believe it is a fact that the tillage of 
land in the northern counties, where wages are high, costs less per 
acre than in southern counties, where wages are low. 

Next come winters when many are out of work. Hence the undue 
pressure of poverty and poor-rates, by which all classes of the com- 
munity are injured. And finally, the only remedy is forced emigra- 
tion of desponding, ill-fed, unskilled labourers tramping the country 
in search of temporary odd jobs in other places, whose labour is dear at 
any price to employers of labour, and to whom regular work has by 
habit become irksome to themselves. The net result is irregular work 
of bad workmen, at the wrong thing, in the wrong place, instead of 
regular work of good workmen, in the right place, at the right 
thing. 
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And how is education to cure this? Working men shake their 
heads, and ask this question, and not till they realise the truth of 
the answer to it will they value education as they ought. 

The answer is—By giving a training as shall fit a lad for his 
start in life—for that emigration of which we have spoken; a 
training as shall set a head on his shoulders, put some laudable 
ambition into his brain, implant some moral principles in his heart, 
and turn him out with habits of self-control and obedience to 
duty. The lad who gets such an education, and in proportion as 
his education approaches this standard, will get a fair start in life. 
Instead of lazily taking the world as it is, as a matter of course, the 
cowed and helpless slave of circumstances, he will be fitted to learn 
any trade he chooses. He will be fitted to emigrate of his own choice, 
instead of waiting to be driven; and there is all the difference in the 
world between that emigration which is the result of misery, and which 
leads to vagrancy, and that which is the result of enterprise, and leads 
to success in life. 

From all which it follows that the education which makes this 
difference is a very different kind of education from that which con- 
tents itself with instruction in the three Rs and preparation for the 
church choir. If national education is to reduce our pauperism and 
crime, we must realise this difference, and aim at nothing short of 
what really is wanted. Just as a good parent would aim at nothing 
less for his own child, so the State, representing the parents, and 
standing in /oco parentis to neglected children, ought itself to aim 
at nothing less in its national schools. 

This is the principle upon which, if there is to be any religious 
teaching in the schools, it is to be supported. If some religious 
teaching be essential to give a child a fair start in life, it is an essen- 
tial part of education ; and if provided by the State it is as a part of 
the education which the State is called upon to provide, either as 
representing parents who require national assistance in the education 
of their children, or as itself standing in /oco parentis to the neglected 
children. 

The question whether the State ought to teach religion to adults 
or provide a national system of public worship for grown-up people, 
is a question utterly distinct from this under consideration. Even 
adherents of the Warburton theory (if any such remain) would not 
scruple to say that the State ought to give religious instruction to 
the foundling pauper child. The State Church religious difficulty 
ought, therefore, to be kept utterly clear of the educational reli- 
gious difficulty by both parties to the ecclesiastical quarrel, and the 
distinction between them should be ever borne in mind. 

I will not waste words upon the religious difficulty. If it bea 
veritable lion in the way all one can do is to say, with Mr. Carlyle 
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“the way has to be travelled—the lion must be slain.” For my 
own part, I say, without hesitation, that some kind of religious 
teaching does seem to me to be an essential part of education. I 
cannot conceive that a lad is fitted for his start in life—is fairly 
armed for its battle—unless the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong, resting on belief in a God, has been made the basis of his 
knowledge. With that the battle will be hard enough ; without it the 
odds are terribly against him. And I am persuaded that the more 
the religious difficulty comes to be regarded from a purely practical 
point of view, the more nearly unanimous will the people of England 
be that it is a difficulty which must be met in some other way than 
by shutting out religion altogether by Act of Parliament from our 
national schools. 

Passing now from the character of the education which ought to 
be given in order to make it meet the practical needs of children, I 
turn to the practical question,—How is compulsory education to be 
made to work ? 

The question of compulsion is one as regards which many wise 
men are hopeless, and many working men themselves shake their 
heads. There is every reason, therefore, why it should be carefully 
looked at. Its difficulties are said to be essentially practical diffi- 
culties; and, therefore, I believe they will be best considered by 
assuming the Education Bill to have passed into law and the prac- 
tical work of carrying out its provisions to have commenced. For it 
cannot be too fully kept in view that, after the passing of the Acts, 
the practical work will begin. The ground plan alone will have been 
made of a great national edifice, which will take years to get it out 
of the ground, and a generation at least before the bell in the clock- 
tower strikes one. The building can only be raised brick by brick, 
and this applies to compulsion just as much as to anything else. 

The first question will be :— 

Where are we to begin ? And I believe there is but one answer to 
it, though it is often overlooked—viz., at the beginning. Let it be 
remembered that the education of the poor man’s child begins at a 
fur earlier age than that of the richer man’s. The parent of the 
middle class seldom sends his children to school till they are eight 
years old. But you might just as well try to begin to build a house 
at the first floor, instead of at the foundation story, as expect to be 
able to educate the children of the working classes of England by 
beginning with them at eight years old. The National Society, I 
understand, advocates the indirect compulsion of the half-time Act 
as the only system of compulsion which will work in England. You 
will never educate England by leaving her children in the streets till 
they are eight years old; and then, when they begin to work and 
earn wages, sending them to half-time schools. 
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There could not be a worse point at which to begin compulsory 
education than the point at which, having grown up into street and 
field Arabs, they begin to add something to their parents’ earnings. 
You could not begin it at a point where it would be felt to be more 
of a hardship ; and, therefore, would be more hateful to the classes 
you wish to reach by it. Moreover, it is too late to begin to educate 
these children. By eight years old they are already educated and 
started in their Arab life, and your notions of education will fly over 
their heads. The little street Arab of eight years old is probably 
more highly educated (though in a wrong direction) than any other 
child of that age. His wits are prematurely sharpened. His cunning 
and activity are alike unnaturally developed. A knowledge of vice 
is frightfully easy to pick up in the streets ; and thus it is that such 
children, though naturally as good as others, become so often’ pre- 
cociously bad. The seeds of vicious habits, planted in infancy, not 
only bear early fruit, but, as they have been planted in a virgin soil, 
take deep and permanent root. Educated wrongly, you cannot un- 
educate them and re-educate them rightly in four years of half-time 
schooling. Whence I conclude that national education, to be 
successful, must begin at the beginning—must begin at as early an 
age as the child’s education begins outside its home, so that it may 
go out of home into the school instead of into the streets. 

And there is this incidental advantage in beginning early, that 
by doing so you begin at an age when it is a boon, and not a loss, to 
parents to send their children to school, when mothers will be glad 
enough to have their children off their hands for a few hours a day. 
In a word, national education not only ought to begin, but it is 
easiest for it to begin, in infant schools. 

Now what is an infant school? First, there is what we may call 
the baby’s room, by no means to be despised, where infants of three 
or four, and sometimes even two, years old are taught to sit ona 
form, are disciplined in the first art of sitting, in the steady use of 
their limbs, in the habit of attending to what their teacher says, in 
the parrot-art of imitation, all which is the very best and healthiest 
training for the infant’s body and mind, and all which is the indis- 
pensable first step to the learning of the alphabet, and all other 
learning, and all which, if not accomplished between two and four, 
must be accomplished afterwards. No national system of education 
ean safely ignore this. Every set of national schools in town or 
country must have its babies’ classes for babies, whether they be two, 
or three, or eight years old. There is no evading it, and the earlier 
the age at which this first drill is given within reason, probably the 
better for the child and the greater the boon to the parent. 

Out of this baby-drill the infant emerges into the infant school 
proper; and still half the education is the drill. The child, it is 
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true, is introduced into what Mr. Carlyle calls the mystery of the 
alphabetic letters, learns the multiplication table, to make pot- 
hooks, to spell and read words of three letters ; but in proportion as the 
mistress has tact and skill, all this is made a part of the drill, and 
the drill in its turn is made as much like an orderly game of play as 
possible. It is the training and forming of the child’s physical 
and mental powers and habits, which is the work of the infant school 
quite as much as the beginning of the actual teaching of the three 
Rs. The child learns how to learn, and learns obedience and self- 
control, and to be tidy, and clean, and well-behaved ; and through 
the simple Bible lessons from pictures (not Bible reading) and the 
little hymns it learns to sing, it gets, or ought to get, sown in its 
heart the seeds of some simple moral and religious feelings, which, 
if they be the first seeds sown there, will take a deeper root than is 
often dreamt of. A poor substitute, doubtless, any teaching of the 
kind must be for a good mother’s own teaching to her child, but still 
a substitute which, in proportion as the mistress is up to her work, 
she will succeed in giving without much fear of absolute failure. 
Now apply this to the square mile of London. Is it no boon to 
the mother in the dark alley,.the cellar, or the attic, to have her 
infant children off her hands for a few hoursa day? Is there any- 
thing hopeless in the multiplication everywhere of infant schools, 
and if they meet the wants of mothers will it be impossible to get 
the infants there? or the infant school may be as humble as you 
like. The mothers in each alley may join in organising a baby’s 
class. And little amateur babies’ classes will be the little rills which 
feed the public infant schools. To prepare their children for the 
infant school will stir up in many a mother’s heart dormant feelings 
of parental duty, and in proportion as the public infant schools are 
felt to be the people’s own, are made efficient, and meet the wants of 
working men’s children, surely we need not despair of their becoming 
popular. To make them the people’s own they must be scattered 
everywhere ; they must be homely and not too large. Lach street 
must have its own, and the mothers must know the mistress, and 
recognise in her not a mere official, but a friend ; and then, without 
stepping from her place, without becoming a preacher, her position 
will become that of a sort of civil missionary, and her presence will 
be a civilising influence in the alley or the court in which she keeps 
her infant school. She will become in many cases a link between 
the lower and the higher classes of society, like what the clergy ought 
to be if what is clerical about them did not hinder it. Several of these 
infant schools and their teachers would probably be placed under 
the care and responsibility of a certificated teacher, who would go his 
rounds and keep up the spirit of the schools and the heart of the 
mistress, and so there need be no limit either to their number or to 
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their humbleness, or to the variety of the qualifications or age of 
their mistresses. 

And now, supposing the existence of such a system of infant 
schools, let us for a moment fix our attention upon the first action of 
compulsion as regards the children of the poorest classes, as regards 
whom it is said the difficulty in the way of compulsion will be 
greatest. If compulsion is to begin at five, as in Prussia, that class 
of children who attend infant schools will have already been at 
school for something like two years, on the average—some of them 
one year, some of them three. And, as a rule, it will be the poorest 
parent whose child will enter the infant school at the earliest age. 
In Prussia it is the poorest children that are sent to the Kindergarten 
to be taken care of. Poverty, therefore, will very seldom be the 
cause of children not attending the infant school. The poor man’s 
difficulty comes in at a later stage. The poor mother will be more 
likely than any other to send her infant, who cannot earn anything, 
to be taken care of at the infant school, so that she may have time 
and freedom to work herself. It may be hoped, therefore, that as a 
rule the children of the poorest class will be already in the school, 
and have learnt its benefits before the age of compulsion begins ; and 
in these cases the resort to compulsion will not be needful: the cases 
where it is needful will be the exceptions, and not the rule. Public 
opinion, therefore, among the poorer classes, it may be hoped, will 
be on the side of attendance at the school, and the difficulties of 
compulsion thereby reduced toa minimum. I conclude, then, that 
in practice no insuperable difficulty is likely to arise as regards the 
infant schools. ‘The infant schools, in so far as they are what they 
ought to be, will fill by attraction rather than by compulsion, and 
in the same proportion will this inestimable point be gained, that the 
first action of compulsion in the school system will be limited to 
exceptional cases, and merely be called in to compel in those cases 
what is the general practice, and what public opinion supports. 
Finally, if by thus beginning compulsion while attendance is a boon 
instead of a loss to parents, and by opening the public schools 
to very young children some years before the age for compulsion 
begins, the children can be got to school, is it for England to com- 
plain of the additional expense which thus early beginning would 
entail? Better far that the children should be brought in their 
cradles by their mothers than be dragged into school by the police 
from the streets. 

Compulsory powers like conscience clauses, whilst needful as a 
last resort for exceptional cases, are hateful the moment they begin 
to apply to any large proportion of the children; and I have thus 
dwelt long and pressed hard upon the necessity of infant schools, 
because I believe that in them lies the key to the secret how to 
restrain the action of compulsory powers within the narrowest limits. 
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And now for one moment let us dwell in passing upon the working 
of compulsion in those exceptional cases, where it has to be really put 
in force. The school-messenger—let us call him the school-beadle 
—is, we may imagine, a local functionary, an oldish, good-natured 
man, perhaps hobbling on his crutch or stick, paying his visits all 
round, looking up the children long before the age for compulsion 
begins. or years before the time arrives when aid from the higher 
powers is called in, the school-beadle has often crossed the threshold, 
chatted with the children and the parents, and urged them to send 
the little ones toschool. This has been going on perhaps for years. 
All good offices of neighbours have been tried in vain to get the parents 
to relent. Gradually, long before the age for compulsion arrives, 
it is known in the court or alley that so and so is not sending his 
children to school, and his neglect of them is felt to be a shame. 
By the time the eldest child is five public opinion is against him. 
He refuses to yield. His case is reported to the school board, 
inquiries are made, daylight is thrown into that home in the early 
stages of a down-hill course. If anything can stop it, and save the 
wife and children from ultimate ruin, surely the first step towards 
it has been taken when the school-beadle and the school board, and 
the strong arm of the law behind them, backed by public opinion, 
are brought to bear upon that household in defence of the rights of 
the children. 

Looked at in this practical way, there is therefore, I conclude, 
ground for hope that no insuperable difficulty will be found in the 
way of the commencement of compulsion, at an age when it is clearly 
a boon to parents, and no loss to them, that their children should be 
at school. But then, it may be said, the real difficulty of the 
national school system will only be postponed by the commencement 
at this very early age. The real difficulty will come as the children 
reach an age when their earnings begin. 

How, then, are you to keep the children at school ? 

I will not shirk this question by simply saying that having once 
got the children to school half the battle is already won, though 
there would be some truth in such an answer. The true answer 
evidently is, By the extension of the half-time Acts, as far as prac- 
ticable, to all kinds of work. After you have begun at the beginning, 
and educated the children in whole-time schools, from three or four 
up to eight or ten years old, half-time schools seem not only to be 
the most practical way of combining work and school, but regarded 
purely from an educational point of view, perhaps the very best means 
of carrying on to riper years an education, the first drudgery of which 
has been already got through in early childhood. Were you to keep 
the lad at school till twelve, and then let him loose altogether from 
school, he would forget his knowledge before he grew up to the age 
of starting life on his own account. It is constantly found that 
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scholars at British and National schools who have been turned out 
good readers and writers, have lost their familiarity with both arts 
long before they are men. Hence, I am told by educationists, that 
a short time daily or weekly spent in schooling, scattered over four 
years, would be much more valuable in a purely educational point 
of view, than twice the time forced into two years. 

It seems, therefore, that whilst on the one hand to begin compulsory 
education by half-time Acts at the age when work begins, is as futile 
as beginning to build a house at the first floor; on the other hand, to 
carry on compulsory education by half-time Acts, is not only reason- 
able in theory, but likely to be successful in practice. But how will 
this overcome the poor man’s difficulty? Compulsory attendance at 
school, when his children might be earning wages, must be somewhat 
of a hardship to him. And the question arises, Will compulsion at 
this stage be feasible? It would be idle to say that there will be no 
difficulty in it, or even that the difficulty will not be great. It is 
right that the facts of the case should fairly be looked at, and the 
difficulty owned and faced. But the more the facts are looked at, 
the more will they themselves, I think, let some rays of daylight 
through the difficulty, and show that it is not insurmountable. 

These are some of the facts of the case which seem to me to let light 
through it :— 

1. If the children have been at school, as undoubtedly they should 
have been, up to the time when wage-earning begins, the self-denial 
will come rather in the shape of the postponing of an untasted 
advantage than of the deprivation of one already tasted. Im- 
possible it may be to take away from parents the prop on which they 
are already leaning, but it may be quite possible to advise them 
beforehand that for their children’s future advantage and their own 
they must do without the prop a few years longer. 

2. The difficulty will come on gradually, and the half-time wages 
(possibly, after all, not much less than whole-time wages would 
otherwise have been) will, whatever their amount, come in as a relief 
to the parents, and as the school will often not only have had a share 
in producing the capacity to earn wages, but also, perhaps, in giving 
the lad the character which gets him employment, the continuance 
of half-time schooling after he has gone to work may, after all, not 
often be very much grudged by the parent. 

3. At the moment when the difficulty begins with the poor parent 
another party to the child’s schooling steps in. The school board 
will have to deal with the employer of labour as well as with the 
parent, and so, as it were, will get two strings to its bow. Not only 
the school board, but the employer of labour will tell the parent, 
“Tf you want your child to earn wages you must keep him at 
school.” 
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I see, then, some rays of daylight even through this difficulty of 
compulsion, provided that our national system shall but begin at 
the very beginning, and follow up the child from stage to stage of 
his growth, meeting his practical needs as they arise in the natural 
order of things. 

But, I would add in conclusion, I have based the hopeful view I 
have taken upon one most important assumption, which must not be 
lost sight of. I ead where I began. The Education Minister, and 
the staff of his department in Downing Street, aided by the clergy 
and a few philan’hropists in the country, will never alone be able to 
accomplish the task involved in “ national education.”’ I see no rays 
of daylight through the difficulties, I see no chance of overcoming 
them, unless the twenty-four million ordinary intellects which Mr. 
Carlyle speaks of, can be enlisted in the work. Ten thousand parish 
schools provided by the richer classes, managed by the clergy, and 
giving education as a sort of supplementary out-door relief to the 
poorer classes, will never succeed in teaching the children of the 
ten thousand parishes of England even to read and write, much less 
give them that training which is needful to fit them for the battle 
of life. Unless the schools are the people’s schools, unless there are 
everywhere educational boards elected by the parents, unless the 
employers of labour themselves serve on the boards, and so commit 
themselves to the necessity and feasibility of making schooling fit in 
with earning, I see no chance of success. 

The dream in which some indulge, that in the rural parishes at all 
events, we may let well alone, and leave the schools in the sole hands 
of the clergy, is itself, as it seems to me, one of the greatest 
hindrances in the way of success. It is a hindrance second only to 
that which, for a generation at least, has actually stopped up the 
way—I mean the dream of the voluntaryists, that we should let well 
alone, and leave all education to voluntary effort. But I have faith 
that, as the nation has been recently awakened from the one dream, 
so it will presently be awakened from the other. The nation, I hope, 
is rubbing its eyes already: and that it will awake from it soon is 
the great assumption on which all the hopeful views I have taken 
are based. 

On that assumption I have ventured to state in the simplest way 
possible the general principles on which, as it seems to me, national 
compulsory education must be based, and how its difficulties can be 
met. I have not tried to lower the popular estimate of the magni- 
tude of the work which has to be accomplished ; but I confess I have 
been anxious to show that, however great the work, success is not 
hopeless. 

F. Szzsoum. 
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THE MISREPRESENTATION OF MAJORITIES. 


NorwituHstanDiInG the eagerness of a large section of advanced 
Liberals to have some measure for securing secrecy in voting passed 
this session, there is yet a good deal to be said for delay. Inde- 
pendently of the fact that the country has not made up its mind as 
to what kind of a Ballot it wants, whether one that will afford 
facilities for an after-scrutiny, or one that will make revision, veri- 
fication, and detection of fraud impossible; and the fact that the 
Ballot, such as the British people imagine and desire it—that is, a 
method which would combine the secrecy deemed necessary for the 
prevention of intimidation and corruption, with the publicity neces- 
sary to secure genuine results—has not yet been invented, or, at 
least, is not before Parliament ; there is, it appears to me, room for 
still further improvement in our mode of ascertaining the real wishes 
of a constituency. 

There can be no doubt that however the question of keeping the 
details of elections permanently secret may be determined, the most. 
rigid secrecy will be enforced during the progress of the contest. 
The effect which this change will have upon the results of contested 
elections under certain circumstances, by no means rarely occurrent, 
is one which demands most serious consideration, if in seeking to 
adopt American improvements we are to avoid American defects. 

The broadest and most palpable defect of the American electoral 
system consists in its combining just such a degree of publicity as is 
requisite to facilitate intimidation and corruption, with just such a 
degree of secrecy as makes legal evidence for the purposes of punish- 
ment and correction impossible. That is, the secrecy and the 
publicity are each applied in precisely the place and the mode to 
produce the maximum of evil with the minimum of advantage. This 
result of recent investigations has been a great blow both to ardent 
admirers of all things American, and to those who, misled by clamour, 
had come to believe that in the particular instance of election pro- 
cedure we really have something to learn from the example of the 
United States. As the model for our imitation in this respect 
America was a long way the favourite ; yet, on the very eve of the 
race, the favourite was scratched. Neither in its draft report, its 
final report, nor in the resolutions proposed by its members, was any 
reference made by the Select Parliamentary Committee to the United 
States as affording an example to be followed. 

Whatever system may finally be adopted, we may hope to avoid 
making the same mistakes in these respects. There are, however, 
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certain other evils which have grown up with the ballot in that 
country, to which we shall inevitably find ourselves committed, unless 
special means be devised for excluding them. While doctrinaires 
here are insisting on the propriety of representing minorities, our 
transatlantic cousins have elaborated measures for preventing the 
iisrepresentation of majorities ; but those measures are, in practice, 
fraught with so much mischief, and exercise an influence so fatal 
to real democracy, that any amount of delay in determining our 
new system would be preferable to their introduction into this 
country. 

It is evident that it is at least as important that a constituency be 
not misrepresented as that it be represented. A voter’s no, therefore, 
is as important an element in determining his preference as his yes. 
Hitherto we have entirely ignored this negative element; and no 
doubt our habitual indifference to principles will prompt us still to 
ignore it, and to be content with our old one-sided system, unless it be 
shown that serious evils must inevitably result from such a course. 
I propose to show that one of the most excellent reforms about to be 
made in our electoral procedure—that of keeping the progress of a 
contest secret during the polling—will lead to the introduction of 
one of the worst features of American politics, unless special means 
of prevention be adopted. 

It is obvious that in all countries in which political feeling runs 
high, and different parties divide the suffrages of electors, there will 
always be a demand for organisation within each party for the 
purpose of advancing its interests. To a certain extent such organi- 
sations are necessary and beneficial; but there is a point at which 
their activity becomes little else than a mischievous nuisance. The 
action of a committee is often necessary to promote unity, and to 
secure the victory even of the strongest party, and the election of the 
best or most favourite candidate. But when such functions become 
the sport of mere “ wire-pullers ” and “ caucuses,” and the suffrages 
of parties are demanded for inferior candidates, nominated for venal 
motives by venal men, and electors have no choice but to vote for 
such candidates or to see their party beaten altogether, then the 
organisation sinks from its original design and use, and becomes an 
intolerable evil. To such a height has this evil attained in the United 
States that “there is now absolutely no choice of representatives, 
strictly speaking, by the people. Nominations are either bought or 
obtained by personal or party influence. The whippers-in have full 
control, and intelligent public opinion has little to do with the 
result.” 

The danger to ourselves of experiencing similar evils will become 
apparent when it is remembered that under a system which enforces 
secrecy during the polling, some such organisation will be absolutely 
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necessary to secure in all cases the victory for the stronger party. 
It is obvious that where a constituency is divided into two or more 
parties, that which is the larger may, through the multiplicity of its 
candidates, lose the advantage of its superiority, and through its 
divisions allow the minority to slip in its own candidate. Under 
our present system it sometimes happens that the weaker party thus 
succeeds in snatching a victory; but more frequently the stronger 
party, by watching the progress of the contest, is able to withdraw 
the less favoured of its own candidates, and throw all its remaining 
weight into one scale. This safeguard against the misrepresentation 
of majorities, will be altogether wanting when the numbers are kept 
secret during the polling; and it will be for the purpose of rectifying 
or controlling the result in such cases, that we shall be compelled 
to introduce and naturalise a system which, as in America, from 
being a servant will soon become the most tyrannical of masters. 

The plan to which I desire to call attention as promising to obviate 
all evils arising from this source, was, so far as I am aware, first 
propounded and ably argued out in a paper which was read last year 
before the Social Science Association by Mr. C. J. Grece, LL.D., of 
Redhill, Surrey, and has attracted no further notice. It is entitled 
by its author “‘ Negative Voting,” and seems to me to be not only 
simple and easy of application in practice, and reasonable and sound 
in theory, but the sole method apparent for counteracting the evils 
that must otherwise accompany the contemplated changes, and turn 
whatever of blessing may properly belong to them into a curse. Its 
peculiarity consists in its enabling every elector to register a vote 
either for or against each of the candidates submitted to his approval ; 
those candidates only to be capable of being returned who shall have 
an excess of yeas over noes, and those being returned with whom such 
excess shall be greatest. It is, as I have said, as important for a 
constituency to avoid being misrepresented as to be represented: and 
a constituency clearly is misrepresented either when its choice is 
dictated by a clique, or when, through the divisions of the majority, 
the nominee of the minority contrives to get returned. Under this 
system of “negative voting,” a voter’s no would be as effective in 
keeping out an obnoxious candidate as his yes in bringing in a satis- 
factory one; and as every one of the stronger side would vote against 
the nominee of the other, an excess of noes over yeas would be inevi- 
table for the latter, and a minority could gain no advantage through 
the suffrages of the majority being divided between a multiplicity of 
candidates. 

The voting would be most conveniently performed by means of 
tickets, the voter placing a circle for no against the names to which 
he objects, as well as the cross for yes against those he prefers. 
It would often happen under this plan that the candidate who 
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obtained the larger number of yeas would be defeated by one obtain- 
ing a smaller number, owing to the latter having also a smaller 
proportion of noes. Thus the antipathies of a constituency would be 
consulted as well as its preferences. To put an extreme case, @ 
candidate having 3 yeas and 1 no, would beat a candidate having 
5,001 yeas and 5,000 noes, by a majority of 1; for he would have an 
excess of two yeas to the other’s one. And it is evident that the con- 
stituency would be less misrepresented, and, therefore, more fairly 
represented, by the candidate to whom the smaller proportion of 
voters objected. 

In this way electors would be able to manifest their real preferences 
without the intervention of any of that cumbrous machinery which 
so inevitably leads to abuse. All the artifices of a minority would be 
made nugatory, and “caucuses” and “ wire-pullers” would find no 
place whereon to stand. The trouble and expense now so often 
caused by candidates putting themselves forward on the chance of 
slipping in through the divisions of the strong parties would be 
spared under a system which would give force to the objections as 
well as to the preferences of electors. The only drawback I at 
present foresee is that a second election would sometimes become 
necessary through an excess of noes over yeas being registered for the 
whole of the candidates; but even this would be a far less evil than 
those which I have indicated as alternative; and it might be obviated 
altogether by accepting as the successful candidates those who come 
nearest to the above standard, instead of insisting on a clear majority 
of yeas over noes. But even in the event of a second election the 
preferences and objections of the constituency would have already 
been sufficiently indicated to make a selection easy upon a second 
attempt, without the intervention of the otherwise inevitable “caucus.” 

Epwarp Marrianp. 




















@ THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW AND POSITIVISM: 
A Nore. 


TuE writer of an article in the Saturday Review of the eleventh of June 
last permits himself to speak of “the sect of which the Fortnightly 
Review is the effective and consistent organ ;” and proceeds to imply 
that the sect in question is “the followers of Comte.” The writer 
probably said this in good faith, simply repeating a careless and 
wholly unwarranted hearsay in a particularly definite and unwar- 
ranted form. Let us shortly examine the statement that the 
Fortnightly Review is the “consistent organ’? of the followers of 
Comte. We shall find the reverse of this to be correct. 

What constitutes a consistent organ of a sect? Surely, either 
that it is specially devoted to the support, defence, propagation of 
the principles and claims of the sect, or of some portion of it, 
or—in a less correct sense—that its writers and conductors all 
happen to be members of the sect. We may fairly say that 
the Record is the consistent organ of a certain kind of Evange- 
licalism, that the Tuadiet is the consistent organ of Ultramontane 
Catholicism, the Edinburgh Review of the Whig side of Liberalism, 
the Watchman of Wesleyanism, and so forth, because in each of these 
publications there is an earnest, undeviating, and undisguised bias 
in favour of a given set of opinions. Supposing that the Record 
were to have in alternate numbers, bitterly Calvinistic and hotly 
Arminian articles, rigidly Protestant and rigidly Anglican articles, 
should we continue to speak of it as a consistent organ or otherwise ? 
And if the Edinburgh were to publish in alternate quarters panegyrics 
on Toryism and panegyrics on Radicalism, would it still come within 
the definition of a consistent organ? Let us analyse the consistency of 
the Fortnightly Review in the same way, and mark its devotion to the 
sect of which it is said to be the organ. Take the last three volumes. 
These eighteen numbers of the “ consistent organ” of the followers of 
Comte contain no less than three deliberate, exact, and powerful assaults 
on Comte and his system. No one has struck so passionately at Comte 
as Mr. Huxley, and yet it was precisely in the consistent organ of 
Comte that these blows were dealt. Is there not just as good reason 
for calling the Review the consistent organ of the foes of Comtism, and 
for identifying it with the opinions of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Cairnes, 
as with those of Mr. Congreve and Mr. Harrison? 

Again, looking over these eighteen numbers, do we find that the 
bulk of the writers in the Review have been followers of Comte? 
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These are some of them :—Mr. Mill, who assuredly holds those 
principles which constitute Positivists a sect in extreme dislike ; 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, like Mr. Mill, has written against Comte, 
and has the warmest objection to being called a Positivist; Mr. 
_ Huxley, who detests Comte and all his works. Aid can we imagine 
many things more entirely distasteful than the idea of being a follower 
of Comte to Professor Tyndall, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, Mr. Palgrave, 
Mr. Bagehot, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. Llewelyn Davies? But 
what is the Fortnightly Review apart from the articles which appear 
in it, and which constitute it? Has it an abstract and independent 
existence apart from its printed pages? Is there besides each 
individual, tangible, legible number, some auto-Fortnightly, some 
universal essence and absolute ida of Fortnightly? If not, what 
explanation or excuse has the writer in the Saturday Review to offer 
in defence of his venturing to call that periodical a consistent organ of 
a sect which has published just as many attacks on the doctrines of the 
sect as it has published defences, and in which not one article in twenty is 
written by a man who, tf he has any feeling at allin the matter, does not 
hold the characteristic doctrines of the sect in suspicion ? 

“Consistent” is not an otiose epithet, dropping casually from the 
pen, and which a writer might be pardoned for using loosely. It has 
a very special and definite meaning, which must have been actively 
present to the writer’s mind at the time of using it, and which 
he is now convicted of using, without having taken the proper 
pains to examine whether it was applicable or not. The truth of 
the matter is that the Fortnightly Review is, with the exception 
of the Westminster Review, the only English organ in which Positivism 
has been treated seriously and had fair play, and in which it has never 
been either attacked or defended except by competent persons. Persons 
like the writer in the Saturday Review, so peculiarly ill-informed as 
to talk of Comte’s project of “discipline without doctrine,” have been 
systematically warned off. The fact of advocating Positivism would 
be no discredit to any periodical except the Fortnightly Review; but 
to be the consistent advocate of that or any other system would be 
simply dishonourable to a Review which in every advertisement 
professes itself ‘an organ for the unbiassed expression of many and 
various minds.” 

It has been thought in some quarters that the writer in the 
Saturday Review must be something worse than a blunderer. He 
actually says, for instance, that in Signor Mazzini’s article “the 
followers of Comte are described as ‘ young men of narrow intel- 
lect,’ &c.’’ Now will the reader believe that this is a mere invention ; 
that the followers of Comte are never mentioned nor alluded to; and, 
more than this, internal evidence proves that Mazzini could not have 
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meant the followers of Comte, because he goes on to say that this mate- 
rialism (of whose votaries he predicates narrow intellect, and so forth) 
ruined Italy three centuries ago, a date which even our sciolist friend 
might know to be antecedent to Comte’s birth. More even than this, 
Mazzini tells us expressly whom he does mean,—“ my young fellow- 
countrymen, good but misled.” How many followers of Comte, I 
wonder, are to be found among young Italians? I admit that the 
harsh term which a correspondent applies to this misstatement would 
seem to be justified, so astounding an invention is it. For my own 
part, however, I am really persuaded it-was nothing worse than a 
blunder. Let us be just. The writer has probably a great many 
important subjects to write about each week. He has miost likely 
to instruct the public as to the whole affairs of the American Union 
—political, fiscal, moral. The entire field of English life, I need 
not say, from the latest developments of philosophic speculation 
down to the last tax or the last volume of verse, he has at his fingers’ 
ends. Then he has to keep us right about Spain, to watch every 
turn of the Eastern question, to be masterly upon Brazil, and super- 
lative in South American Republics. Besides, careful fidelity to 
facts is incompatible with promiscuous and universal sneering. And 
there are many persons who without the comfort of a sneering and 
contemptuous humour could not preserve their self-respect: one must 
always feel for them, for the reason delicately hinted in a maxim of 
Vauvenargues, which runs that “Some men are obliged to despise a 
great many things, lest they should be obliged to despise themselves 
for wanting them.” 

Finally, as a writer in the Saturday Review in the following week 
most justly said, ‘Everybody makes mistakes, but it is not everybody 
who sounds a trumpet before him for people to come and see what 
great mistakes he can make. The confusion, the hasty inference, 
which is perfectly pardonable in the learner who is seeking knowledge 
becomes unpardonable in the teacher who professes to communicate 
knowledge. The man who blunders in public, in books or m lectures, 
has no excuse to plead. It is open to him to hold his peace, and, till 
he has learned enough to put him beyond the blundering stage, he 
ought to hold his peace. His real fault lies not so much in the 
blunder itself as in the state of mind of which the blunder is the sign. 
It is plain that he does not know himself, that he has utterly failed 
to take his own measure, that he has set himself up as a teacher while 
his proper place is still only that of a learner.” I venture to commend 
this to the attention of the writer of whom we complain. 

Epitor. 
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De V Intelligence. Par H. Tatne. Two vols. 8yo. Paris, 1870. 


M. TAINE is one of the most known in England—at least by repute—of the 
present generation of thinkers and writers in France. The fact that one of his 
principal writings is a History of English Literature, has made his name, in a 
certain degree, familiar to the readers of our periodicals; and some are aware 
that his work contains ingenious and original views on the philosophy of 
literature. But so slender is the interest of most English readers in the 
philosophy of literature, or in any but the biographic and anecdotic portion of 
its history; and so excessive is the English distrust of all theories on the 
subject, that M. Taine’s work, notwithstanding its special relation to England, 
would probably be found to have obtained a greater amount of intelligent 
recognition, and even of intelligent criticism, in France. A fortune the reverse 
of this may be prophesied for the able and striking treatise which he has just 
published. It is fitted to obtain an earlier and higher appreciation in England 
than in France. The Philosophy of Mind at present excites greater interest, 
and is more studied, on this side the Channel, than at any former period of our 
history, except the brief interval which began with Locke and terminated with 
Hume and Reid; and M. Taine’s treatment of it has more in common with the 
best English speculation than with any of the philosophies now prevalent in 
France. Psychology and metaphysics have, it is true, a greater amount of 
nominal cultivation in France than in England ; they are part of the curriculum 
of all the public establishments for higher instruction, which educate a far 
larger proportion of the better-off classes than our universities. But the official 
doctrine of those establishments is the effete philosophy of Royer-Collard, 
Jouffroy, and Cousin—no longer made stimulating to the intellect by the 
genius and vigour with which the doctrines of the school were originally given 
forth by its founders. The long ascendancy of Cousin in the University of 
France has filled all the chairs of philosophy with disciples, twice or thrice 
removed, of himself and of the Germans, with the practical effect of alienating 
most of the minds which have received any scientific training from the study 
of psychology altogether. M. Comte, the founder of the only rising philosophic 
movement in France, treated all scientific study of the mind, except through 
the medium of the brain—we might even say of the skull—as altogether 
irrational. ‘Those, indeed, of his followers who adhere to the banner of M. 
Littré, have thrown off this with many other prejudices of their master, 
and are raising up readers and pupils for the English psychologists and for 
M. Taine. With the exception, however, of a very meritorious volume by 
M. Mervoyer,! M. Taine’s is the first serious attempt to supply the want of a 
better than the official psychology. His book has a freshness, a vigour, and a 
scientific spirit, to which we have been long unaccustomed in works of French 
origin respecting the mind; and though its ultimate influence will probably 


(1) Etude sur 1]’Association des Idées. Par P. M. Mervoyer, Docteur és-lettres. 
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be great, it will for the present meet with no countenance from any of the 
recognised representatives of that department of French cultivation. But we 
feel certain that it will be welcomed, as soon as known, by the most advanced 
school of English mental science; for, while it has a marked and original 
distinctive character of its own, unlike any other treatise on the subject, it is 
in harmony and close alliance with many of the most thorough-going specula- 
tions of the Association school of psychology. It diverges from them only in 
the two concluding chapters, which, in our judgment, overleap the bounds of 
really scientific inference, and, without even the warrant of supposed intuition 
@ priori, claim absolute validity through all space and time for generalisations 
of human thought, which we can only admit under the inherent limitations 
of human experience. 

The method of M. Taine’s work is correctly described in his preface. He 
there says: Under the name of our Intellect, what I intend to treat of is our 
knowledge. The Intellect is only our faculty, capacity, or power of knowing ; 
and faculties, capacities, and powers are not Things, or Entities, having an 
existence of their own, but merely a mode of classifying, under certain heads, 
the facts which, by the forms of language, they are spoken of as producing. I, 
therefore, go at once to the facts themselves, which, in the present case, are 
the various portions of our knowledge. I endeavour, first, to analyse this 
knowledge into its simplest elements; and afterwards to ascertain the laws 
which govern the assemblage of those elements, and to trace the manner in 
which, by the operation of these laws, our different kinds of knowledge are 
built up—from the simplest and most concrete perceptions, memories, and 
expectations, to our most universal concepts and judgments; and I attempt to 
estimate the certitude, and extent of validity, of all these. 

The work, therefore, consists of two parts—an Analytic and a Synthetic. 
The first, or analytic part, entitled ‘‘ The Elements of Knowledge,” is divided 
into four books—on Signs, on Images, on Sensations, and on the Physical 
Conditions of Mental Events. By signs, M. Taine does not mean exclusively 
names, but anything mental by means of which we think of things not 
present to our senses. A sign, he says, is always an image, more or less 
vague or faded. We think of an individual object by what is called our 
remembrance of it, that is, by a mental image, which, in the normal state, is 
very much vaguer and fainter than the impression of which it is a copy. We 
think of classes of objects by what is called a general idea, or general notion ; 
this, however, is again an image, still more vague in the greater part of its 
contents, but in which the characters common to the whole class have been 
made artificially predominant and distinct, by being associated with a name. 
So that we always, in reality, think by means of images; but we can make a 
very faint and imperfect image do the work; and it is the instrument of 
naming, properly used, which alone, in any but the most simple cases, enables 
us to do this with safety. M. Taine gives a very instructive exposition of the 
mode in which (as pointed out by Leibnitz, Condillac, and others) these imper- 
fect images do duty in our reasoning processes symbolically, in lieu of complete 
representations of objects. And he shows how, by the artifice of general 
names, which enables us to ensuré the presence, in those mutilated images, of 
all such characters of the objects as are essential to the reasoning, we are able 
to arrive at true and definite conclusions respecting objects of which we cannot 
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have a perfectly distinct conception—such as very high numbers, polygons 
with a thousand sides, and so forth. 

All our thoughts, then, being really images, our mental images form the 
subject of the second book. Their nature, and the laws of their recurrence, 
and of their decay or obliteration, are copiously illustrated by interesting expe- 
riences, drawn both from the healthy and from various morbid conditions. 
Images, again, being sensations more or less faded or weakened, sensations are 
next treated of ; they are classified and analysed agreeably to the latest physio- 
logical discoveries and the most advanced psychology, until the most simple 
and elementary sensations, or what seem to be ‘such, are arrived at. From 
sensations the author proceeds to their physical conditions, the constitution and 
functions, so far as ascertained, of the nervous system. 

The analysis of our knowledge haying thus been carried down to the simplest 
elements that can at present be reached, the second part —the Synthesis—com- 
mences. This also is divided into four books: Of the different kinds of Know- 
ledge ; the Knowledge of Bodies; the Knowledge of Mind; the Knowledge of 
what is general (des choses générales). 

The first three of these books, and a great part of the fourth, are highly 
instructive reading to the student of analytical psychology. The distinction 
between the original and the acquired perceptions of our different senses, the 
origin and composition of our ideas of external objects, the ultimate analysis of 
the ideas of matter and mind, and many cognate subjects. are expounded, with 
great metaphysical acumen, a judicious avoidance of many wrong turnings 
into which previous thinkers have wandered, and a talent of exposition which 
adds as much to the substantial value as it does to the attractiveness of the 
treatise. All these subjects are illustrated by new and characteristic observa- 
tions and experiences. M. Taine has profited largely by the speculations of 
the English thinkers with whom he most nearly agrees, and he fully acknow- 
ledges the debt; but his conception of the subject has only been enriched, not 
suggested by them; what they have taught him seems merely to have fallen 
into its place in a system of thought commenced within himself. The mutual 
support which he and they lend to one another is the accordance of independent 
thinkers. 

When, in the fourth book, M. Taine arrives at the subject of our acquisition 
of general knowledge, he agrees fully, as to the principles of generalisation from 
experience, with the English writers on the logic of induction, and gives an 
excellent outline of the doctrines which he holds in common with them. But, 
as already intimated, there is another part of this final book in which he is at 
issue with those who are in general his nearest allies, namely, on the evidence 
of axioms, which he does not, like them, hold to be grounded on experience, 
and limited by its conditions. Neither does he, however, even in the case of 
the axioms of geometry, agree with those who consider them to be a peculiar 
class of truths, known @ priori, or intuitively evident. He thinks that they 
may be demonstrated, and classes them among “ analytic propositions ”—that 
is, truths latently included in the ideas which are the subject of them, to be 
proved by evolving them out of the ideas; and he does, ingeniously and quite 
legitimately, demonstrate some of them in this way. But this does not seem to 
us at all to advance his main position. The fundamental properties of a 
straight line may be, and are, contained in our concept of a straight line; but 
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if the concept itself is the product of experience, the truth of the properties 
comes to us from the same source. The concept can only be made up of 
properties which we observe: we put the properties into the concept, and what 
we have put into it there is nothing surprising in our afterwards finding init. If, 
then, our idea of a straight line is derived from observation (and we are not sure 
that M. Taine denies it to be so), all that he maintains respecting the proof of 
the axioms of geometry may be, and much of it must be, admitted. In 
acquiring by observation the idea of a straight line, we necessarily acquire, and 
include in the idea, the knowledge that two straight lines joining the same two 
points coincide altogether; in other words, do not enclose any space. This 
property must be, expressly or by implication, a part of any sufficient account 
we can give of the concept which experience has left in our minds. Buta 
straight line, and this property of it, become known to us simultaneously, and 
from the same source. When M. Taine goes on to claim for the first principles 
of other sciences—for instance, of mechanics—a similar origin and evidence to 
what he claims for those of geometry, and on the strength of that evidence 
attributes to them an absolute truth, valid for the entire universe, and inde- 
pendent,of the limits of experience, he falls into what seem to us still greater 
fallacies; partly, as we think, by confounding the two meanings of the word 
Same—lIdentity, and Exact Similarity. But of this we must leave M. Taine’s 
readers to judge. The merits of his book are such as to command an unpreju- 
diced consideration of that small part of it in which, according to our individual 
judgment, he has been deserted by that perception of the true conditions of 
scientific evidence which has guided him through the greater part of his course. 
The book deserves to be, and we hope will be, universally read by real students 
of psychology. 
J.S. MIL. 








